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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 


Please the Farmer 
and Earn Your Pay! 


Friend farmer appreciates any service you 
can render him. In his way he is a mer- 
chant as well as a producer, so he can’return 
any compliments you have to offer. 








The National No. 88 Barn Door Hanger 
meets a long felt need. It is carried closer 
to the rail than any other adjustable hanger. 


It is protected against intrusion by bird 
and storm by the long extended cover on the 
rail. 


Packed one pair in a box complete with all 
necessary parts; bolts, lag screws, etc. 





Feature “National No. 88” next week! 


Write for “direct-from-the-factory” de- 
tails. 





National Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling, Illinois 
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The Passing ot 


the Scrambled 


Show Window 


The Tendency of the Modern 


Window Trim Toward Indi- 


viduality of Display and the Effect It Has 


Had in Increasing Sales 


By WALTER 





C. GRACE 








A type of modern department store window that 


IMPLICITY is the keynote of the modern show 
window. The aim of the progressive merchant 
is to concentrate the mind of the customer on 

one article or line of articles, rather than to scatter 
his thoughts over a hundred desirable articles. One 
item properly displayed in a show window will 
claim 100 per cent of the customer’s attention. 
Where ten items are displayed each will receive 
but 10 per cent of that attention. If a hundred 
items are piled indiscriminately in the window 
there is little possibility that any individual item 
will attract enough attention to create a sale. The 
cartoonist endeavors to place just one idea before 
the reading public and to make that one idea so 
plain that no one can fail to grasp his meaning. If 
he is suceessful his salary runs into the thousands. 
The cartoonist’s idea is one that the window trim- 
mer should emulate. 


Why the Hardware Window of the Past Failed to Draw 
Customers 

The old-time hardware window was a weird and 
wonderful contrivance. The object of the trimmer 
seemed to be the utilizing of every available inch 
of display space regardless of appearance. Attract- 
tiveness had no place in his scheme. His sole idea 
was to show the buying public as much of his stock 
as the window space would permit. In trimming 
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can be profitably copied by the hardware man 


a house-furnishings window’ he would take a step 
ladder, a refrigerator, two wash tubs, a boiler, a 
wringer, a gas range, a bread box, a garbage can, a 
kitchen cabinet and a few hundred pounds of as- 
sorted tin and granite ware. These he would pro- 
ceed to scramble in one small window without a 
background. With a woman looking for some par- 
ticular item of kitchen equipment, such a display had 
about as much chance of creating a sale as a mer- 
maid would have of winning a tango medal. One 
look at that hardware tangle scattered the cus- 
tomer’s desires and headed her toward a matinée. 


Show Windows Must Have Individuality of Display 


One of the fundamental rules of good window dis- 
play is “to place merchandise in the window as it 
will appear when actually in use.” The dry-goods 
merchant follows this rule when he drapes his yard 
goods on wax figures in perfect imitation of ready- 
made garments. He understands that the ultimate 
object of his customer is not the possession of a few 
yards of silk or linen. She wants a dress. The ma- 
terial is only incidental. It is necessary to show 
her that material in dress form in order to create 
in her mind a desire for the goods. The furniture 
dealer also recognizes this phase of merchandising 
and arranges his show windows to imitate the in- 
teriors of rooms. He installs parlor furniture in 
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A window display of white enamel goods. An excellent example of good contrasts 


an imitation parlor, dining room furniture: in an 
imitation dining room and bed room furniture in 
an imitation bed room. The customer who is inter- 
ested in dining room equipment is not allowed to 
scatter his thoughts over hundreds of items of fur- 
niture designed for other parts of the home. Too 
many items in a show window bring to the custo- 
mer’s mind the matter of expense and furnish him 
with a reasonable excuse for not purchasing. 


A Display of Kitchen Equipment That Attracts Favor- 
able Attention 


As an illustration of individuality in show win- 
dow display, we reproduce the photograph of a trim 
recently employed by Marshall Field & Co. of Chi- 
cago. This display suggests a kitchen interior and 
in a very simple manner introduces a few up-to-date 
articles of kitchen equipment. There is not the least 
suggestion of crowding in this window and every 
item is so arranged as to make a direct appeal to 
the customer. In the center is a gas range and a 
small collection of aluminum utensils that are natu- 
rally used in connection with a range. There is a 
white enamel kitchen table at one side and a crock- 
ery set on the wall above to give a homelike air 
to the kitchen. The fireless cooker, refrigerator, 
kitchen cabinet and the other items of equipment 
harmonize in color and help to carry out the idea 
of a kitchen interior. 

A woman interested in the culinary equipment of 
her home cannot fail to have her attention forcibly 
drawn toward various items in this window, which 
up to this time she had never particularly cared for, 
but which are here so displayed as to seem a neces- 
sary part of a kitchen outfit. The logical and har- 
monious arrangement renders the window much 
more attractive than if the items had been displayed 


in a haphazard manner, and goes far toward the 
creation of desires that culminate in sales. 


A Hardware Man’s White Goods Window 


The second window which we reproduce ‘is one 
along similar lines and was trimmed by Fred Ruhl- 
ing of Chicago. Mr. Ruhling’s hardware store is 
small when compared with the big department stores 
of the Loop district, and Fred has never had any 
special training in window decorating. Neverthe- 
less, Ruhling’s windows are the talk of the Chicago 
North Side. Experience has guided him into the 
right channel. This window is perhaps a trifle 
crowded, but it carries no impression of junk ar- 
rangement. It sticks very closely to kitchen equip- 
ment, is practically all white goods and is clean cut, 
attractive and wholesome. We happen to know that 
it was responsible for some very good sales of 
kitchen equipment. As originally trimmed, the 
washing machine and baskets were not in the win- 
dow and the large white kitchen cabinet occupied 
the corner. It had been changed the day the picture 
was taken in order to advertise an electric washing 
machine demonstration. This has made the window 
seem somewhat crowded. However, it is still 4 
mighty attractive display and illustrates what can 
be done by the hardware dealer along the lines em- 
ployed with such success by the big department 
stores. 

For the Merchant Who Thinks 

The illustrations given are but samples of what 
can be attained by hardware dealers in the matter 
of window display. Dozens of progressive hardware 
merchants in various parts of the country are trim- 
ming their show windows in a manner that com- 
pares favorably with the work of window trimming 
experts. 
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Your show window is not only your cheapest, but 
it is your best and most efficient medium for draw- 
ing the passerby into your store. It can be made 
to pay big returns on the investment, or it can be 
made a dead letter, according to the thought and ef- 
fort you put behind it. A well-trimmed window 
with a selling punch means more coin in your cash 
register; but it means more than that. Your stock 
and your business methods are judged by the stand- 


The Diary of 
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ard you set in your display windows. If your dis- 
plays are strictly up to date it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that your stock and methods are also modern. 
You owe it to your town, to your business and to 
yourself to keep these stock indicators clean cut and 
attractive. You will be branded either as a mer- 
chant or a has-been by the kind of window display 
you put before the public. Let us hope that the day 
of the scrambled hardware window is past. 


Dijien Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 
Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 
Section 4 


ATURDAY, June 5, 1915 (Midnight).—I feel a 
little better to-night, for I see our total sales 
for the week were $401.75, over a hundred dol- 

lars better than last week. Nothing like the $560 
a week that Jim Simpson led me to believe the store 
was doing, but not so bad as it might be. If I can 
do $500 worth of business next week. . . There 
I go! Betty keeps on warning me not to “build my 
house until I have the bricks.” 

There’s one thing I wish, however, and that is 
that we had a larger cash trade. Out of the $400 
business we did last week $160 is charged. 

I’m dead tired, but there is one thing I must tell 
you, Mr. Diary. I’ve found out that Jim Simpson 
had a whole lot of book debts owing him, but instead 
of turning them over to me at a discount as the 
accountant told me he should have, he collected what 
bills he could and then gave the others receipts in 
full for whatever they could pay. 

I don’t know how much he got this way, but 
old Peter Bender, the carpenter, came in for some 
goods, $18.75 worth, charged, to-day, and told Lar- 
son that Jim had gone to him just before he left 
town and had given him a “clear bill of health,” as 
he called it, for $10, in settlement of his account 
of sixty odd. 

I told Larson, whom I call the manager, that we 
must cut down the charge business and build up 
the cash trade. Larson shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “It’s up to you, Boss.” Larson doesn’t seem 
to warm up to me at all after that scrap over the 
two weeks’ pay that Jim did him out of, even after 
I told him that I would consider him manager un- 
der me. 

Oh, hum, I’m tired. Good night, Betty dear. Gee! 
ovat fellow can fight when some girl believes in 

im! 

Wednesday, June 9, 1915.—Three days of the 
hardest work I’ve ever done in my life—and I sup- 
pose my help think I’ve had a cinch because I’ve 
been working out a division of expenses with the aid 
of the accountant! I know when I was at Barlow’s 
we clerks used to grumble because we did all the 
work while old Barley Water, as we called him, used 
to spend so much time in his little office. I wish 
I could make my help understand that I’m working 
for them as well as myself, but I guess it’s hopeless 
so I won’t try—yet. Some day Bricks! 
Betty always cries “Bricks!” whenever I begin to 
Say what great things I will do in the indefinite 
future, and so whenever I begin to brag I think of 
‘bricks” at once. It’s a good thing, too, for I do 
believe I’m getting more sense than when I was a 
clerk. That was only a month ago, but what a lot 
can happen in so short a time! 

Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. Diary, how we divided ex- 
penses. The accountant said: 

“Let us base our plans for the coming year on the 


assumption that you will do $30,000 worth of busi- 
ness. That is an increase of over $7,000, but this 
store ought to do much more than that, for it did 
three years ago before Jim Simpson got it. 

“Your total expenses should be around 20 per 
cent of sales, or a total of $6,000.” 

“What are they at present?” I asked rather 
shamefacedly, for I felt I ought to know such an 
important thing as that. 

The accountant perceived my look and he squeezed 
my arm sympathetically, as he said: 

“Don’t worry about that, Dawson. You’re not 
worse off than a lot of others I know in that re- 
spect. Not half the dealers in the country have an 
analysis of their expenses.” 

That accountant is a brick. Ha! that’s good, 
he’s a “brick”—I can build with him and I trust 
him because he’s been so helpful all through. 

I’m getting off the track again. Well, the ac- 
countant told me that my present expenses were in 
round figures $7,000. 

“Gee! that’s fierce!” I said. “Have I got to cut 
down expenses $1,000?” 

“That’s about the size of it,”” was the grave reply. 

“But how?” I said, perplexed. “I can’t possibly 
do it.” 

“Can’t?” he said, and raised his eyebrows. “Did 
you ever hear about the rabbit and the bull pup?” 

“No. Shoot!” 

“It’s very short,” he laughed. “A rabbit was one 
day chased by a vicious dog., He ran as hard as he: 
could, but the dog had nearly caught up to him, 
when, to escape, he ran up a tree.” 

“But a rabbit can’t climb a tree!” I exclaimed. 

“Not generally,” was the response, “but this rab- 
bit had to!” ‘ 

How some silly little thing like that makes you 
think! It was some time before the silence was 
broken. Then I said: 

“Well, how do we do it?” 

“This division of expenses will help you,” he said 
with a smile, and passed over a paper which I now 
paste over a nice, clean page of you, Friend Diary. 


Division of Expenses Based on Estimate of 20 Per Cent 
on Gross Sales of $30,000 


Present 

Per Cent Cost 

cd acne en ded ed 6 Wee 11.0 $3.300 $4,100 
tn .6eed Seri kanhedee een hae 3.0 900 1,000 
Taxes and insurance......... 1.5 450 460 
po a ee 1.0 300 120 
General expenses ............ 1.5 450 750 
DT nia Loess ¢ 6s eeu'ee es 5 150 50 
DOORPOCIREIOTE. 6 ccc cccccucccce .5* 150 350 
Pe OE a) ove Vecececs be 5 150 110 
EL ED ac bewescencneadeven 5° 150 500 
20.0 $6,000 $7,440 


*These two items are estimated only, for the records of 
the old business are too incomplete to insure accurate figures 


I looked the schedule over. 
“Then my. expenses,” I said, “are $1,400 more 
than they should be?” 
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He nodded. “And remember,” he added, “that 
these figures are based on $30,000 worth of busi- 
ness. This means that you must increase your sales 
about $7,000 this year. Unless you do, the per- 
centage cost of doing business is going to be consid- 
erably higher than 20 per cent. Unless you can in- 
crease your business you will have to decrease your 
expenses even more than $1,440.” 

“Well,” I remarked grimly, “bring out the axe. 
How are we going to cut it down?” 

“That’s the spirit!’ Jock replied. Did I tell you, 
Mr. Diary, that Jock McTavish is a Scotchman? 
Well, he is—very much so. Perhaps that’s what 
makes him such a good accountant. 

“Now I know you mean business,” he said, “and 
now we have the facts to work on. There are many 
businesses ruined every year because of the lack 
of moral courage on the part of their owners to 
face facts and cut their cloth to fit their means. 
Let’s start with salaries. What are they now?” 

“Let me see,” I mused. “I think they are——.” 

“Never mind,” he said brusquely, “I know. Get 
into the habit of knowing, laddie. You can never 
guess your way to success. Here are the figures: 


Present Suggested 


Black, proprietor $25 
Larson, manager 20 
Jones, clerk 2 
Myrick, clerk 1 
Wilkes, boy 6 6 


Weekly payroll $63 

“I really think you are not justified in giving 
yourself $30 a week,” he continued. “Twenty dol- 
lars would be nearer correct. However, compromise 
and for the time being make it $25. 

“You really should not need five people in the 
store yet, for of course you intend to work hard, 
don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, dismiss either Jones of Myrick. But, give 
him say three weeks or a month to get another job. 
It is best to let help go in such a way that they 
will feel that you have not done them harm. Tell 
him frankly why you do it, and he’ll understand all 
right.” 

“Won’t the other fellows kick at having to do 
more work?” I asked. 

“Yes, probably, but tell them that it is only until 
the business is on its feet and then you'll do better 
for them.” 

“Very well, so much for salaries. 
rent? I can’t cut that down, can I?” 

“No, that’s an item you can’t reduce unless the 
landlord will give it, so leave that for the time 
being. 

“Taxes and insurance you had better leave as 
they are at present also.” 

“T have placed advertising at $300.” 

“You can reduce that, of course, and you can save 
something there.” 


What about 
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“No, sir!” I exclaimed. “That’s one item I cer- 
tainly will not cut a penny!” 

My firmness so surprised him that he said never 
a word more about it, but went on to the next 
item. 

“General expenses,” he commented. “These are 
’way too high. You will doubtless find waste ram- 
pant among your help and will have to adopt strin- 
gent measures to prevent it. Most retail stores are 
neglectful of this item—they are careless and waste 
and misuse supplies. They never seem to consider 
what kind of twine, paper and such things are best 
and most economical for their particular needs, but 
buy in a haphazard manner whatever is offered to 
them. You want to exercise the same care in buying 
supplies that you do in buying merchandise.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘We'll make a drive at that 
item of expense and try to put it where it belongs.” 

“Delivery expenses,” continued Jock, “are lighter 
in this town than the general average. You will 
probably save something here, but if you cultivate 
the better class trade, which Jim Simpson did not, 
the present low delivery cost will rise. 

“ ‘Depreciation.’ This item depends on yourself, 
how you buy and how you keep the stock. 

“Heat and light expenses are very low at present, 
but the store looks pretty gloomy after dusk. You 
may want to improve that. People will always gravi- 
tate to the well-lighted store.” 

“And bad debts,” he concluded, pursing his lips— 
“that’s an item you’ll have to watch carefully. I 
should advise you to have some definite system of 
giving credit and some plan of encouraging cash 
business. At present your charge sales are far too 
many for your pocketbook to carry.” 

Well, that’s the gist of what was said. The up- 
shot is that I’m going to keep each item as near the 
estimate as possible, and (this is Betty’s sugges- 
tion) if any one item is less than the estimate, this 
shall be saved and not spent to help some other 
lame dog of expense over the stile. 

Thursday, June 10, 1915.—I’m going to do it. 
Barlow sent a copy of HARDWARE AGE over to me, in 
which he had marked an item about the State Con- 
vention next week. I showed it to Retty and the 
mater, and remarked: 

“Of course I can’t afford to undertake such lux- 
uries at the present time.” 

Both of them, to my surprise, urged me to go. 
They said I might learn a whole lot there by meet- 
ing other hardware men and the new ideas I would 
get would help me very much under present condi- 
tions. So I’m going next week. I’ll telephone Bar- 
low in the morning and thank him for sending the 
notice to me. 

The salary adjustment I’ll leave until I return. 
Even Jock agreed to that. 

Mighty nice of Barlow to send me that notice— 
and he a competitor of mine—or rather, I’m a com- 
petitor of his, I guess! Well, now to hit the hay! 

(To be continued) 

















fs 6 The 
Man Behind the Counter 


Selling Automobile 


USINESS, like gold, is where you find it. It 

may be confined to the ward in which your 

store is located or to the corporate limits of 
your home town. Again, it may be lurking along 
the lanes of the nearby farming communities. It 
may even be hidden in some of the smaller towns 
and villages of your immediate locality. Whatever 
its hiding place, your success as a retail merchant 
depends upon its capture. There can be no profits 
without sales. Many of the smaller towns in your 
State have no stores that carry a complete stock of 
automobile accessories, and as the motorists of 
those places are sure to need repairs and accessories 
for their cars, some one from the outside must of 
necessary fill their wants. This business will go 
either to the merchant in some neighboring town or 
to the big mail order houses. If you carry the stock 
why not pick up this profitable business? 


The Catalog Route to Accessory Profits 


The best method of reaching the customers in 
neighboring localities is through the medium of 
catalogs or circulars, which in many cases can be 
made up in the store with a mimeograph or some 
similar device. A small catalog illustrating the 
various articles carried in your stock can be printed, 
according to Mr. Hunt, advertising manager for 
Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, for about $250 per 
5000 copies. Such a catalog, of course represents 
a complete stock and is replete with illustrations. 
A smaller catalog with fewer pictures can be pro- 
duced at a correspondingly lower cost. When the 
catalog is ready for mailing, the names of live 
prospects may be easily obtained by applying to 
the office which furnishes the automobile licenses 
for the State or county. The only expense attached 
to getting such a prospect list is the cost of having 
the names copied from the records. 


The Circular Also Draws Accessory Trade 


Where a firm does not feel justified in getting out 
a regular catalog of accessories, circulars may be 
used to very good advantage in attracting the atten- 
tion of out-of-town customers. When this type of 
advertising is used the merchant should be sure to 
mention all the items he carries for use with Ford 
cars, as the prospect list will be very largely com- 
prised of farmers and the majority of them own 
flivvers. When starting a campaign of this nature, 
either by catalogs or circulars, it is good policy to 
inclose with the printed matter a personal letter call- 
ing attention to your complete stock, the quickness 
of your service and your willingness to always 
Satisfy the customer. It is also a good plan to an- 


Accessories by Mail 


nounce that you will pay the delivery charges on all 
orders for tires and auto supplies where the bill 
amounts to more than $1. Such an offer causes the 
farmer to increase his order and many times to 
run well above the stipulated amount. 


Nothing to Be Gained by Cutting Prices 


In working for the accessory business by mail it 
is not only unnecessary but positively foolish to cut 
prices. You are only after the business that the 
home merchant cannot accommodate and the com- 
petition is of a nature that does not require a cut 
in price. Your big pull is the quickness with which 
orders can be filled, and as you prepay the mailage, 
the customer knows just what every article will cost 
him laid down. Cut prices will do little toward 
increasing this business and will eventually get 
you into trouble with your home customers. You 
are entitled to a fair profit and if you are buying 
goods right, the customer should have little to com- 
plain of in your regular selling prices. 


Keeping Tab on the Prospect 


About thirty days after mailing your catalogs or 
circulars, write a letter to each of the prospects 
from whom orders have not been received, calling 
attention to the fact that you mailed them the 
advertising matter. Tell them that as you had not 
heard from them you thought it possible that the 
catalog had not been received and if such was the 
case you would gladly send them another copy. In 
this letter you should also call attention to an in- 
closed tire price list or a list of special timely 
articles of the accessory nature. A little later send 
out another circular emphasizing the supplies 
needed for motor trips, such as extra tires, tubes, 
blow-out patches, water pails, thermos bottles, lunch 
baskets and things of like nature. Don’t let the 
prospect get away from you. Keep after him at 
regular intervals, and sooner or later you are sure 
to land him for a nice order. Don’t forget the 
holiday season, but make it a time for the issuance 
of a circular calling attention to robes, horns, elec- 
tric accessories and other items suitable for gifts. 
There is no reason for Santa Claus passing up the 
motorist or side-tracking him with a lot of useless 
gim-cracks. Get the ear of the old Saint and tip 
him off to the possibilities of automobile accesso- 
ries for Christmas gifts. It will add to your net 
profit for the year. 

You will find it necessary to keep after this pros- 
pect list continually but the effort will pay. You can 
use the one-cent postage with your letters, and have 
a notice on the corner of the envelope directing the 
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postmaster to send for return postage if unable to 
deliver them. By noting the ones undelivered, you 
can keep your prospect list up to date and cull out 
the ones you are unable to reach. 

In all the correspondence with your accessory 
prospects, keep in mind that there are other items 
in your stock to be sold and occasionally fill the en- 
velope with circulars of other goods. The manu- 
facturers and jobbers will gladly supply you with 
all the advertising matter that you will use intelli- 
gently and will have your firm name and address 
printed on the circulars free of charge. They are 
your partners—why not give them a show to make 
good? 


A Parting Word 


Do not be discouraged if you fail to get the cost 
of printing and mailing back from the first lot of 
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advertising matter sent out. This old world was not 
made in a minute and the farmer is a slow proposi- 
tion in making up his mind. Keep the ball rolling 
and in a short time things will move your way. The 
value of advertising is in the continual suggestion 
to the customer. It is never a success as a one 
night stand proposition. Another word of advice, 
Get busy now while the idea is warm! Now is the 
season of vacations and trips of all kinds when the 
accessory is a necessity rather than a luxury. The 
parcels post has hurt your business because the 
other fellow has used it while you were dreaming. 
You can fight fire with fire and win back your losses, 
There is money to be made through the selling of 
automobile accessories by mail. Here’s hoping you 
get your share! 
Yours for a postal profit, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Insurance Against Dull Care 
By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


UMMERTON, S. C., is down in that belt where 
old Sol turns his rays loose like a blast furnace 
during the summer months. When things begin to 
sizzle and the grass gets so dry that you can hear a 
grasshopper jump half a block away most of the 
natives carry parasols, and the sale of great big 
straw hats is the easiest thing in the world. It is an 
atmosphere conducive to the siesta, and the heat 
just seems to be poured upon the populace and, like 
a compound suction vacuum cleaner, it pulls the 
starch out of your collar and your backbone on the 
same power. 

People unaccustomed to southern summer heat 
are perfectly contented to sit beside an ice-filled 
pitcher and swing a palm leaf, and the merchant 
who gives in to this perfectly natural inclination is 
of the type that has made credits coming and going 
a long delayed and much discussed subject. 

Over in Summerton, S. C., is a hardware man 
named Plowden. His initials are J. M. and he is 
manager of the Clarendon Hardware Company. 
Business in his store eases off every summer, and 
he found it uphill to buck the weather man when he 
tried to. break through the barrier of heat and key 
his hardware customers up to an active buying 
pitch during the hot months. 

Plowden works two men in his store, and they are 
good men. Not at all the type that a dealer can lay 
off during the dull months and easily hire again at 
the approach of the busy season. 

I talked with Plowden not long ago, and asked 
him what he did to keep things going during the 
dull months. As I asked the question he was just 
striking a match. Instantly a big muscular wrinkle 
appeared in his neck as his jaw shot forward. His 
weight seemed to balance for a second on his sturdy 
limbs as he half raised in his chair. He struck 
that match with vim and the first three pulls on 
his cigar were heavy, followed by mighty power- 
impelled puffs. He gave me a good square-jawed 
smile, and I thought as I looked what a difference 
there is in men and how strongly action is re- 
flected in lighting a cigar. There was none of the 
slow, soothing, satisfied, easy-going impression from 
this man’s action. It seemed to say, “Just a second, 
please, until I get this force feed going, and I’ll tell 
you something’”—and he did. 

“You see, old man, it’s like this: My business 
training has been that when you start to do a thing 


do it if you have to bust a hame. I busted a few 
pieces of business harness when I was younger try- 
ing to do everything my way before I learned that 
it’s policy to find out what people want before you 
force things. I learned that two men in my store 
could do just all there was to be done from May 1 
until Aug. 15. The rest of the year it kept three of 
us right on the jump. I tried my best to speed up 
that dull period; tried special sales, extra advertis- 
ing, unusual displays and goodness only knows what 
all, but the weather continued to prevail upon peo- 
ple and my hardware business marked time during 
that period. 

“I sized up my help and concluded that my men 
were going to stay on the pay roll. For me it meant 
a liberal loafing spell, or a new line of work, and 
after sparring with various things I tackled life 
insurance. I think I took up that line of work be- 
cause of a particularly convincing chap who sold 
me a policy one day. His arguments were so all- 
fired good that they stuck in my memory. I fitted 
some of them over to hardware, but they were 
made-overs, and didn’t bring the Simon-pure results 
possible in the insurance field. I talked about my 
policy one day to a customer in the store, and before 
I knew it he said he guessed he’d take out one like 
it. Right there I knew I had unconsciously made 4 
sale, and a short time later I was an authorized 
agent with a line of talk that would make the aver- 
age man suddenly wake up to his responsibilities. 
I had success right from the start. 

“Summerton is a town of 1000 inhabitants, and 
most of my insurance sales have been among the 
farmers. I began to mingle with them in their 
homes. I talked insurance in the fields, on the 
fences and in the barns, and I soon found my ac- 
quaintance growing and my friendship expanding. 
I also found insurance a first-class feeder for 4 
hardware store. I found all sorts of prospects for 
hardware sales on the farms I visited, but I talked 
insurance. The business has grown and my old dull 
months are now my busy months. 

“This year I sold enough insurance from May 1! 
until Aug. 1 to buy myself a Ford car, and had sev- 
eral hundred dollars besides. The change of work 
is almost like a vacation, and I came back to hard- 
ware the first of August fairly burning with a de 
sire to make things hum. Yes, sir, insurance has cer- 
tainly cut out the dull months in my business life.” 





One Way of Moving Goods 


A Successful Red Tag Sale 


By G. H. DIRHOLD 


HIS is not a made-up story, but a true narra- 
tion of facts. Many readers may at once 
recognize the principals concerned—for my 

part I am under a promise not to mention names. 

J— B— is the proprietor of a hardware store at 
Flora, Ill., a town of 2700 people and a division 
point for the B. & O. Railway, and to this fact is 
perhaps due any credit the town may have for 
being any kind of a trading center. Several years 
ago the proprietor decided to do something to liven 
up trade during July and August. He went to 
St. Louis and talked with the sales promotion man 
of the jobbing house from whom he bought largely. 
This man had ideas for sales plans and one of these 
was that a country hardware store could make good 
use of a dull season sale scheme that had been 
successfully tried out in other commercial lines. 

J— B— fell for the idea. He talked the chair- 
man of the board and the vice-president of the job- 
bing house into letting the sales-promotion man go 
to Flora for a few days and help inaugurate his 
first “Red Tag Sale.” This sale was so successful 
that J— B— has continued it twice a year since, 
in January and February and July and August. It 
has been so widely and poorly imitated that the 
story of its actual working may be of interest to 
some of the readers of HARDWARE AGE. 


The Preparations 
All the preliminary work was carefully planned 


and quietly done—carefully planned so that when 
the proper time came the advertising could be 
“flashed at once”—quietly so that competitors could 
not run any rival sales ahead of the Red Tag Sale. 

The town of Flora supports two weekly news- 
papers. The Journal, selected for this advertising, 
is issued every Thursday, and it was planned to 
start the sale on Friday, the day following the 
issue of the paper, so as to get quick action from 
the newspaper advertising. On Monday the pro- 
prietor of The Journal was called in and arrange- 
ments made with him for reservation of the entire 
back page for six weeks. That week and the five 
weeks following. 


Store Closed the Day Before the Sale 


Thursday the store was closed. The curtains were 
drawn down and a big muslin sign stretched across 
the front of the building announced that “We are 
closed to-day preparing for our Red Tag Sale, which 
will begin to-morrow, Friday morning.” This was 
the first inkling the public had of an approaching 
sale. The abruptness of the thing and the effect 
of closing a store for an entire day, which does 
not occur often in a small town, was of immense 
value from a word of mouth advertising standpoint. 

That afternoon The Journal came out with a full- 
page ad, which was set in the form of a large 
mortised out tag border. The story and intent of 
the sale were briefly told in the headlines of the 
advertisement and some startling price reductions 
and value comparisons made. The editor of the 
49 0 quite naturally gave the sale liberal reading 

ice. 

The newspaper claimed a town and country cir- 
culation of 2200, so in addition to the newspaper 
advertising 4000 circular letters were mailed out in 
the surrounding towns so as to give the sale as wide 


publicity as possible. Then to further strengthen 
the newspaper and circular advertising, arrange- 
ment was made with the telephone company to 
phone each of its subscribers. Arrangements were 
made with the phone company manager to install an 
extra operator for the occasion by agreeing to pay 
her salary for the day. 


Tags Distributed the Night Before 

The night before opening day a gang of boys 
and distributors were put to work and when the 
town woke up next morning it found itself red 
tagged to a finish. A red tag bearing a number 
was left at each house and in the store windows 
were articles tagged with corresponding numbers. 
The holders of the correct tag numbers could have 
the articles in the windows. 

Within half an hour after the store had been 
thrown open on the opening day it was pretty well 
settled whether or not the venture would make good. 
Within an hour after the store was opened the place 
was literally jammed full of people. All day the 
jam continued and for nearly three weeks after this 
the store was filled from early morning until late 
afternoon. 

This was a Red Tag Sale not only in name but in 
reality and every possible use was made of the red 
tags. The town itself and the country for miles 
around were red tagged with circulars and card- 
board tags. In front of the store was a large red 
tag sign and every article in the store offered for 
sale bore a red tag price ticket showing in plain 
figures the regular price and the Red Tag Sale price. 
When it was all over J— B— agreed that conduct- 
ing a Red Tag Sale was rather a strenuous but 
all in all an agreeable and profitable business trans- 
action. 


Tireless Energy and Real Values 


In this experience the writer has told of the ex- 
ternals of this Red Tag Sale, the advertising—the 
telephoning—the circularizing—the store decora- 
tions and such things as could be seen. At the bot- 
tom and back of the externals were a tireless energy 
and real values working hand in hand with good ad- 
vertising; and a square deal policy that was bound 
to make the enterprise and enthusiasm .of the sale 
a success. All this happened nearly five years ago. 
In Flora, Ill., there are three or four other stores 
selling hardware. One of them is larger than this 
one in floor space and in capital invested, but not 
one of them is more popular or better known in 
Clay County. From a small beginning with limited 
capital this merchant has set to work to analyze 
his lines and his trade and he hit upon a scheme 
that brings the public flocking to his doors and keeps 
his store and his lines constantly before them. 


The Value of the Telephone 


In conducting a Red Tag Sale here are some 
things to be carefully considered. There must be 
first an examination of the stock to see that there 
is enough of it to meet any reasonable demand. 
The prices must then be fixed. The questions must 
be answered whether it is stock that must be sold 
at any price to prevent it from going lower than it 
has already gone; whether it is stock that one can 
afford to reduce at all, or more than a mere trifle; 
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whether it is stock that can be used as a sales leader 
by selling it for less than cost though it be staple. 

The telephoning is really an important means of 
getting direct personal publicity and should be done 
in the following manner. Take the telephone direc- 
tory and commence with the first name therein. 
After the connection is made ask for the lady of 
the house. Ask her whether she has received one 
of the Red Tag Sale announcements and urge her 
to come Friday morning as the sale has been adver- 
tised for miles around, and you are expecting a big 
crowd. Tell her in a nice way to be one of the early 
shoppers so as to get the pick of the stock. 

Try and secure an operator of good judgment. 
You may write down what she is to tell the people 
and she can read it off to them, but she must do 
this so that it will not sound like a sing song speech, 
and in many instances it will become necessary to 
change the wording, and in this respect the girl 
must be coached properly. 

Let the talk be something like this: 

“Hello, is this Mrs. i 

“This is the hardware store. Did you re- 
ceive one of our Red Tag Sale advertisements?” 

“You know the sale commences to-morrow, Friday 
morning, and we thought we would ring you up and 
ask you to be sure to come as the entire stock is 
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going to be sold at big reductions. We want yoy 
to come early so that you will get the choice of 
everything. Now be sure and come. Remember it 
is going to be to-morrow, Friday. Good-bye.” 

Instruct the operator to go through the entire 
directory until every subscriber has been telephoned 
to. The conversation must be as brief and courteous 
as possible, and as some people will ask all kinds 
of questions as to what the prices are to be they 
must be courteously invited to the store for fur- 
ther particulars. 

Results 

Summing up briefly the results of this sale in 
question were: 

An ordinarily dull season was avoided. All the 
season’s goods which may have deteriorated or 
proved undesirable for the next year were turned 
into cash at a good time to have the cash. Then a 
lot of old stuff, worth scarcely the room it occupied, 
was closed out, and last, but not least, new trade 
from out of town districts was attracted to the 
store, a big part of which has been turned into 
regular, permanent, steady customers. 

As one manufacturer tersely expressed it in a 
letter to the merchant: “No use wishing you suc- 
cess. You go to it, and as a consequence you will 
always have it.” 
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The Lynx cat in the center of the display was caught in a trap sold by the Warner Hardware Company 


A Warner Window with a 
History 


THE Warner Hardware Company of Minneapolis 

is noted for its novel and attractive window 
displays as well as for its progressive merchan- 
dising methods. A Warner window always carries 
out the scheme of individuality of display and al- 
ways carries a punch that gets to the pocket book 
of the consumer. 

The window which we reproduce was trimmed by 
William Owen and is a particularly well-balanced 
display. While it carries a good many items, yet 
each article is given an individual prominence, and 
it is a sporting goods window from start to finish. 

The Lynx cat in the center adds a human interest 
touch that fires the sporting blood of every true 
lover of clean sport. This cat was caught in a trap 
sold in the store and the man who captured it had 


no pleasant experience. In looking over his traps, 
the first intimation he received of the cat’s presence 
was a spring from the animal, that was too close for 
comfort. As he carried only a 22 calibre rifle and 
the cat was only caught by the toes, it looked like 
“Good Night” for Mr. Trapper. However, the trap 
held and after a few attempts the cat gave up and 
was killed. The sight of this old boy primed for 4 
spring naturally turns the thoughts of the sports 
man toward the guns close by. It is an attractive 
display and resulted in many sales of sporting 
goods. 


THE RoescH Stove Works, Belleville, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000, by Joseph P. 
Roesch, Arthur A. Roesch and William Busiek. 1 
company is seeking a location, and will commence bul 
ing as soon as a suitable site can be secured. It manu 
factures a complete line of enameled coal, wood and g# 
ranges, also several styles of combination ranges. 
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Winning Trade Through Machine 


Extras 


How a Washington Firm Wins Friends and Customers by 
Catering to the Wants of the Farm Machine Owners 


FEW years ago it was a real catastrophe for a 
farmer to break some dinky part of his mow- 
ing machine or lose a bolt off the binder. It 

meant not only a day’s time, but sometimes two 
weeks of enforced idleness before the “blamed” 
machine was again on the farm pay roll. It meant 
hitching the old team to the surrey and going to 
town; it meant an hour’s search through the junk 
room of the hardware dealer or implement man; it 
usually meant writing an order to the factory, wait- 
ing till the part came, and then discovering that 
it wasn’t the part the farmer wanted after all. It 
meant worry and cuss words for the farmer and 
cuss words and worry for the dealer. Take it all in 
all, the busted machine was a bugbear for both 
dealer and farmer. There was no profit in it for 
anybody and you can take it from me, where there 
is no profit there is mighty little ambition. 


Farmers’ Supply Co. Hits the Right Track 

This was the condition of affairs in the big grain 
and fruit country around Sprague, Wash., when 
the Farmers’ Supply Company arrived in the town 
and began a search for profits in the handling of 
hardware. The prospect was none too good. There 
were other dealers in the field and the mail-order 
house was furnishing family bibles to every farmer 
in the county. Something had to be done to set 
the tide of trade and profit toward the store. A 
good stock and good treatment had its effect in a 
small way, but it was in the firm’s vital interests 
to attract the farmer to the store in order to get 
action on the stock and the treatment. All at once 
one of the firm grasped a big idea: Farm machin- 
ery was sure to receive hard knocks in harvest time. 
Why not get the farmer coming to their store for 
repairs as an opening wedge for selling him other 
lines? It looked feasible and the balance of the 
firm agreed to try out the plan. 


Preparing the Ground 

The first thing to do, naturally, was to get in 
readiness for the man with the broken machine. 
This was the hard part of the game. The stock 
of extras on hand was not large and was as handy 
of access as a pocket in a woman’s dress. It was 
up to the firm to locate the principal machines in 
use in that section and lay in a real stock. They 
went about it in a systematic manner, driving over 
the country and getting a census of the various 
machines due for mishaps during the season, then 
they estimated the parts needed and placed the 
orders. It looked as if the job was over, but in 
reality it had just begun. 


Planting the Seed 


When the stock came in there was consternation 
among the firm. “How in the dickens are we going 
to arrange a bunch of junk like that?” was a com- 
mon question. Again, the big idea! There was a 
deck or balcony around the main salesroom that 
was not working to full capacity. They conceived 
the plan of making it a display room for extras and 
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carrying the stock there. “The farmer will have 
to go through the store in order to get to the bal- 
cony stairs,” said the manager, “and we will at 
least have a chance to show him the other lines we 
carry.” So they tackled the balcony. 

First, they built 140 ft. of bin shelving 7 ft. in 
height, extending down both sides and across the 
end of the balcony. This they divided into sections 
for the various kinds of implements, such as plows, 
reapers, mowers, binders, etc., each grouped under 
the name of the manufacturer of the line in ques- 
tion. Then they sorted the extras and placed them 
in the bins of the proper section, marking each bin 
with the catalog number of the repair and the name 
or description of the part. The bins were arranged 
in numerical order, according to the number of the 
repair. Here is a sample of the bin marking: 











as, a ee ei ieee acts Price $1.00 
Land Wheel Box. Left Side. 
Has Right Hand Thread. Takes Cap 
N. P. 100. 

i wee. oe e eae a ieie eas Price $1.25 


Will interchange with 
C. 157. 
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Harvesting the Crop 


Then they proceeded to let the farmer know that 
they were on deck with a full line of supplies to 
fill all his wants. They advertised in the papers, 
through circulars and in a visiting campaign to the 
farmers’ doors. When the harvest time arrived 
the farmer came in. He was somewhat of a doubter 
at first, but he went away a booster. The arrange- 
ment of the parts was such that no experience was 
necessary in getting out a repair. Even a green 
clerk could hustle up the stairs and put his hand 
on the identical part the farmer needed. A careful 
watch of the bins enabled them to easily keep up the 
stock and the system required little effort. The re- 
sults were apparent from the very start and the 
way their repair business has grown can be easily 
seen from the statement that the firm sold machine 
repairs worth $5,000 during July and August, 1915. 


Where the Real Profit Comes In 


There has been a substantial, good profit derived 
from the sale of the repairs. In other words the 
repairs themselves have paid well for the handling. 
The big returns however have come from the in- 
creased business of the store in other lines. The 
farmer who came in to get a mower section has seen 
other things and has taken home a washing ma- 
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chine, a range or a kit of tools. He has assimilated 
the fact that the Farmers’ Supply Company has a 
full line of hardware, just as it has a full line of 
machine extras, and he has filled his wants from 
that stock. Above all, he has found out that it is 
not necessary for him to send out of town for 
goods. He can get them in his own town at rea- 
sonable prices. 

The farmer is not always the hard-headed being 
he is pictured. He appreciates a favor just as much 
as his city cousin. The farmers in the vicinity of 
Sprague realize that the carrying of this large stock 
of machine extras is meant as a favor to them. The 
fact that they also carry a profit for the dealer does 
not detract from the fact that they regard it as a 
favor. They remember the old days of delays, 
worry and cuss words, and appreciate the newer 
and better days. The Farmers’ Supply Company 
has cashed in very nicely on their investment and 
at the present time is the leading firm in that 
section. ' 


A Quarter Century of 
Progress 


N COMMEMORATION of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary the Wagner Mfg. Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, has published a handsome illustrated booklet 
entitled, ““A Quarter Century of Progress,” which 
reviews briefly the steps that have been taken since 
the Wagner Mfg. Company began the manufacture 
of cooking utensils in 1891. 

In this year, Wagner Bros., who had before this 
time been engaged in the retail hardware and 
housefurnishing business, commenced the manufac- 
ture of cooking utensils which would replace the 
ugly, crude and heavy cast-iron kitchenware of that 
day. The business grew rapidly and in 1893 an- 
other brother was taken into the concern as an act- 
ive member of the firm. 

Later several other members of the family joined 
the organization. To-day W. H. Wagner holds the 
position of president, B. P. Wagner that of vice- 
president, and M. M. Wagner is treasurer, L. R. 
Wagner is secretary and sales manager and Cable 
Wagner, the son of the president, is assistant sales 
manager. 

The company introduced during its career a 
handsome line of nickel-plated cast-iron ware. In 
1894 it entered the field with aluminum cooking 
utensils. 


Engine Works to Be Erected 


in Scotland for Women 


A METAL-WORKING plant to admit women op- 
eratives only is to be erected in Scotland, ac- 
cording to The Engineer of London. It is said the 
works will be in operation by early autumn and at 
first parts for aeroplane engines will be made. 
Later on the plan is to build complete aeroplane en- 
ines. 
. The works themselves will be open only to well- 
educated women between the ages of 20 and 35 
who show a bent for mechanics, and in choosing 
the workers preference will be given to widows and 
daughters of officers in the army and navy. 
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An Opening for You 


We are all in the hardware business to make 
money and it is no use deceiving ourselves into the 
belief that we are working exclusively for the good 
of humanity. We might mislead some people but 
the majority of the public cannot be misled. We 
expect to get returns for what we do for the cus- 
tomer, and if we can do him a real favor at a profit 
and at the same time build up a better business it 
is our duty to come from under cover and skirmish 
a little. This machine extra game has been a sort 
of eye-sore to the average merchant, mainly for the 
reason that we have not given it a square deal. Let 
us play a fair game and give it a real tryout. Let 
us put in a real stock and systematize it. Let us 
advertise what we have done and exploit the field 
and show our good intentions. Let us outwit the 
mail order fox and get his “goat” if possible. It can 
be done, and the plan of carrying and featuring 
machine extras sounds good. You can win trade 
through the handling of machine extras. Get busy! 


One feature of the working of the scheme is that 
the amount of remuneration given will be decided 
by means of examinations. The first six weeks are 
to be regarded as a probationary period, during 
which payment will be at the rate of £1 per week. 
At the conclusion of that time those who have 
shown that they do not have the necessary mechan- 
ical instinct will be told that they cannot remain, 
and with the others agreements will be made to 
work for certain periods. The examinations are to 
be held at the end of each six months, and on the 
result of these the wages are to be gaged. The 
actual amounts to be paid are not yet definitely set- 
tled, but it is apparently probable that the lowest 
will not be less than 25s. per week, and that as much 
as £250 a year may be reached. There are to be 
night and day shifts, each shift being divided into 
two periods of 4 hr. each. The interval between 
the two halves of the day shift will be 2 hr. long, 
and during one-quarter of it technical instruction 
will be given in classes which will have to be at- 
tended by those in their probationary period, 
though attendance will be optional for those who 
have passed it. 


C. H. Garity, who for the past seven years has been 
associated with Alfred T. Sullivan, publisher of the 
Sullivan System, and who has had charge of the com- 
pilation of “The Assistant Buyer,” and has assisted 


in the production of the “T-A-B Universal Catalog,” 


has been elected secretary of the B. B. Neal Hardware 
Company, Inc., 117-119 Leonard Street, New York City. 
Mr. Garity began his career seventeen years ago with 
the Western Electric Company of New York. He 
started as an office boy and within a period of 
years became assistant buyer in the raw material de 
partment. Later, for a period of a year, he took 
charge of the claims department and assisted in the 
purchasing of goods for the old Neal & Brinker Com 
pany, hardware and supply jobbers. The following 
year was spent with W. B. Fox & Bro., syndicate buy 
ers of hardware, machinery, tools, etc. He left the 
employ of this concern to accept a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Electric Launch Company, 
Bayonne, N. J., which position he held for two years 
Mr. Garity is widely known among the hardware job 
bers of the country and in addition has extensiv? 
acquaintances in the manufacturing industries. 
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Live News 
From Many Sources 


Credit Balance in World 
Trade $2,135,775,355 


ASHINGTON.—The full year’s exhibit of the 

foreign trade of the United States has been 
completed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Imports and exports by great groups 
during the twelve months ended June 30, 1916, are 
presented in the following statement: 


Twelve Months Ended June 30, 
Imports : 1916 1915 
Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing 
Foodstuffs in crude condition and 
food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly man- 
ufactured 


$944,105,228  $575,357,144 


575 
251,833,794 223,929,564 
309,708,715 285,725,091 
Manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing ; 


359,441,501 237,176,522 
Manufactures ready for consump- 

315,353,634 335,876,628 

17,440,636 16,104,791 


See eene meee nee $2,197,883,510 $1,674,169,740 





Total imports 
Exports : 

Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing 

Foodstuffs in crude condition and 
food animals 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly man- 
ufactured 

Manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing 

Manufactures ready for consump- 
tion 

Miscellaneous 


$536,189,752 
380,799,902 
596,071,882 
662,549,838 


1,996,367,492 807,465'511 
100,418,908 80,826,502 


Total domestic exports....... $4,272,397,774 $2,716,178,465 
Foreign merchandise exported... 61,261,091 52,410,875 


$4,333,658,865 $2,768,589,340 


$510,455,540 
507,003,179 
454,565,404 
355,862,329 








Total exports 


Exports of principal items under the heading 
“Miscellaneous” were: Horses, $73,531,146; mules, 
$22,946,312, and seeds, $3,494,196. 

So, during the last fiscal year this country sold to 
the world goods of the value of $4,333,658,864, and 
bought from the world goods of the value of only 
$2,197,883,510. 

The excess of sales, called the favorable balance 
of trade, was $2,135,775,355.—New York Tribune. 


Happy Medium in Crops 


EVEN crops may be too bountiful, at least from 

the point of view of those who produce ther. 
This year the prospect is that our crops will not 
fall into that sort of disrepute with those engaged 
in raising them. On the other hand, consumers 
are not likely to be embarrassed by lack of a suffi- 
cient supply. What is promised as the crop record 
now stands comes pretty close to the happy medium 
between too much and too little. This seems par- 
ticularly true of cotton, though it might perhaps 
equally truly be predicted of other crops. 

It is almost certain that the acreage, now some- 
what larger than last year, would have been very 
much larger had peace at an early date seemed as- 
sured when cotton was being planted. The plant- 
ers of the South would have counted upon the 
world replenishing its supply after the wastage of 
a year and a half or two years of war. That might 
have not proved the best course, even on the as- 
sumption that the end of the war is now near at 
hand. The world, and particularly that part of it 
which has been shut off from the American cotton 
supply, might have replenished its stock to such 
good purpose that the crop of the following year 


would have lacked as ready a market as the interest 
of the cotton planters and of the South generally 
would require. 

If peace comes before this year’s crop has gone 
into consumption replenishment of stocks may have 
to be postponed until the following crop because 
of the pressure of the demand for immediate con- 
sumption. That would have the effect of distribut- 
ing the war-created demand over two cotton seasons 
at least instead of concentrating it in one season— 
an outcome which might have many advantages.— 
The Annalist. 


South American News Deal 


BUENOS AIRES.—Long-term contracts were 

closed here to-day by which the United Press 
service is extended to South America, with principal 
headquarters in the office of La Nacion, South 
America’s greatest newspaper. 

Coincidentally the Central & South American 
Cable Company has reduced the press rate between 
New York and South American cities from 22 
cents to 15 cents per word. 

This deal, which establishes the first compre- 
hensive news service between the two continents, 
was closed by Roy W. Howard of New York, presi- 
dent of the United Press, and Jorge Mitre, pub- 
lisher of La Nacion. Charles P. Stewart, formerly 
general European manager of the United Press, 
will be in general charge of the South American 
service.—New York Evening Sun. 


333,921 Cars Made in Year 
by Ford 


NE-THIRD of the motor cars produced in this 

country are Fords. 

The Ford Motor Company, in its fiscal year ended 
July 31 last, turned out 533,921 cars, an increase 
of 225,708, or 73 per cent over the previous twelve 
months. Yearly production figures follow: 


—The American. 


Will Expedite Business 


THE British Port and Transit Executive Com- 

mittee announces that, in order to obviate the de- 
lays there have been in the removal of goods from 
docks, wharves and warehouses by reason of the 
late delivery of shipping documents sent through 
the post to the United Kingdom, the following ar- 
rangements have been made by the committee with 
the British Postal Censors’ Department: © 

“If shipping documents that are being sent 
through the mail to the United Kingdom are posted 
in envelopes marked “shipping documents” by 
means of a rubber stamp and not by handwriting, 
the Postal Censors’ Department will endeavor to 
deal with such envelopes with special expedition. 
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“The only shipping documents that may be in- 
cluded in an envelope thus marked are: Bills of 
lading, with or without drafts; invoices ; specifica- 
tions; manifests; parcels receipts; certificates of 
origin, destination, inspection, weight or analysis ; 
insurance policies or certificates ; schedules of in- 
structions, subject to the information contained in 
such schedules being limited to an indentification 
of the other documents inclosed in the envelope, 
and to the instructions being limited to ordinary 
instructions as to the delivery of such other docu- 
ments as against acceptance or cash. (Instructions 
or letters of advice as to delivery out of the ordinary 
course must not be inclosed in an envelope marked 
“Shipping documents.” ) 

“The inclosure of any letters or documents other 
than those above specificed in an envelope marked as 
above is forbidden, and it is essential that this di- 
rection should be strictly obeyed. Any departure 
from this rule will cause greater delay. The en- 
velope containing shipping documents should be 
posted at the earliest possible date.”—New York 
Times. 


Farm Loan Board to Tour 
Country 


W ASHINGTON.—Secretary McAdoo has an- 

nounced the partial itinerary of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the new rural credits system. The board 
will hold hearings in the following cities: 

Augusta, Me., Aug. 21; Concord, N. H., Aug. 22; 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 23; Springfield, Mass., Aug. 
23; Utica, N. Y., Aug. 24; Lansing, Mich., Aug. 25; 
Madison, Wis., Aug. 26; Des Moines, Ia., Aug. 28; 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Aug. 30; St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 
31; Fargo, N D., Sept. 1; Helena, Mont., Sept. 2; 
Spokane, Wash., Sept. 4. 

The party will include all the members of the 

board—Secretary McAdoo, chairman; George W. 
Norris, Farm Loan Commissioner; Herbert Quick, 
W. S. A. Smith and Charles E. Lobdell. From 
Spokane the board will go to Oregon and California 
and return across the central part of the country to 
Washington. Thereafter the trip will be extended 
through the South. 
- ‘The hearings are to collect information at first 
hand to guide the board in dividing the country into 
the twelve districts provided by law. A close study 
of farming conditions and farm loan needs in each 
State will be made. The hearings will be public, 
and farmers and farmers’ organizations are invited 
to appear. 

In selecting cities for headquarters of the dis- 
tricts the board will be guided by each city’s relation 
to the surrounding farming territory in need of 
farm loans. The headquarters must be easily ac- 
cessible.-—The American. 


U. S. Business Men Assailed 
in Argentina 


ARGENTINA’S merchants, not accustomed _to 

some of this country’s looser business ethics, 
have filed a formal protest through the Industrial 
Union of the Argentine with the United States 
Consul-General at Buenos Aires. 

Since Argentina has had to turn to this country 
for goods bought formerly from England and Ger- 
many they have found frequent cause to complain 
against such American practises as changing prices 
while goods are in transit, shipping goods not up to 
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standard, agreeing to give certain credit and then 
not giving it, and agreeing to ship certain goods 
and then cancelling while boosting prices in the 
meanwhile. 

A cable received here yesterday by the National 
City Bank which contained news of the Argentine 
association’s protest said “the protest states that, 
after making all reasonable allowances for abnor- 
mal conditions in the United States, the practises 
complained of cannot be considered other than 
breaches of business confidence and the plain word 
of contract.” 

Most of the complaints, it was learned, are in 
connection with hosiery shipments. 

A statement by the City Bank says in part: 

“It will certainly be an unpalatable development 
in American business if this country finds America 
has deserved the reputation of not fulfilling its 
obligations scrupulously in dealings with foreign 
customers. 

“In the largest part of the trade complaints it 
has been a case of applying to foreign business laxi- 
ties of method tolerated among business men here 
on the excuse of reasonableness. We do not think 
harshly of a man who goes after business so ener- 
getically that he gets more than he can handle and 
then expects customers whom he can’t supply to 
make new arrangements. 

“We do not insist that he shall fulfill every busi- 
ness engagement short of hard and fast contracts, 
even if at a loss. We are reasonable about cancella- 
tions by sellers and buyers both. But foreign trade 
must be conducted on the plane of scrupulous fulfil- 
ment of obligations with the foreign customer’s sit- 
uation always in mind.”—The American. 


To Distribute the Dyes 


GOME of the secrecy which has surrounded the 

cargo of dyestuffs brought to this country by 
the German submarine Deutschland was dissipated 
when the New York Customs officials received sam- 
ples of the colors. Deputy George W. Wolf said the 
dyestuffs, which had been lying in what is known 
as “general order” in the custody of the Baltimore 
Customs officials, had been withdrawn by Schu- 
macher & Co., the consignees, and formally entered 
at the Baltimore Custom House. 

This action was understoad here to mean that a 
distribution of the Deutschland’s cargo among the 
six leading handlers of German dyes in this city 
would be made at once. 

This statement showed that the Deutschland 
brought 200 tons of highly concentrated colors, and 
not 750 tons as at first believed. Some of the con- 
centrates, however, run as high as twelve times 
their normal strength. 

Most of the colors listed by the Badische Com- 
pany in its confidential letter to the trade are rare 
shades, or the rare colors from anthracene and ali- 
zarin, not yet made in this country. Customers will 
have to pay “war” prices for the colors. The cheap- 
est color quoted is “indigo white, 30 per cent” at 
$4.50 a pound, while the top price of $70 a pound is 
asked for indanthrene violet, listed as “R. R. extra 
powder, patented (12% lb. equals 100 paste.)” One 
of the indanthrene blues has a selling price of $56 
a pound. 

As nearly as could be learned yesterday, the 
Deutschland’s cargo will be apportioned among the 
following New York representatives of the German 
eolor manufacturers: Cassella Color Company, 
Geigyter Meer Company, Farberke-Hoechst Com- 
pany, Badische Company, Berlin Aniline Works, and 
Bayer & Co.—New York Times. 
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Price Maintenance Bill Goes Over—Federal Fake 


sing Bill 


Adverti 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14, 1916. 

A propounder of problems once demanded to know 
whether a more heart-breaking ailment could be con- 
ceived of than a sore throat on a giraffe. Where- 
upon an ingenious person arose and suggested chil- 
blains on a centipede. 

Both were wrong; evidently they had never heard 
of cold feet on two hundred and fifty Congressmen. 

This distressing malady has broken out in Con- 
gress within the past fortnight with all the viru- 
lence of infantile paralysis and is claiming many 
victims. It is probable also that many of those at- 
tacked at this time will suffer with steadily increas- 
ing acuteness until Nov. 7, when their constituents 
will decide that Washington is no place for chronic 
invalids and will retire them permanently to private 
life. 


Promoters of Price Maintenance Quit the Game 


All of which is preliminary to the formal an- 
nouncement that the friends of the Stevens Price 
Maintenance bill in Congress have suffered them- 
selves to be hoodwinked and browbeaten by the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and with courage slowly oozing 
out of their fingertips have thrown up the sponge 
at a time when a little display of sand would have 
carried the day. 

I have had occasion heretofore to remark that 
these I-told-you-so prophets are a nuisance and I 
now disavow any desire to break into the class with 
our ancient friend Cassandra, the classic old lady 
who always knew what was coming but couldn’t 
get anybody to believe her; nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, I must stick a pin in here to mark 
the fact that some weeks ago when the promoters 
of the Stevens bill were industriously circulating 
the statement that hearings on the measure would 
be resumed in the House Committee in about ten 
days, I deemed it my duty to tell the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE very frankly that nothing more 
would be heard of the bill either in committee or 
on the floor at the present session. 

I now have the melancholy satisfaction of pre- 
senting the text of a letter written to Secretary 
Whittier of the American Fair Trade League by 
Representative Dan V. Stephens, which tells its own 
sad story in plain, unvarnished fashion as follows: 


CROUNSE 


Why the Bill Goes Over 


“Dear Mr. Whittier: 

“TI again had a conference with Chairman Adam- 
son and Mr. Winslow with regard to the hearings on 
the Stephens bill, and I also had a conference with 
Mr. Frederick Stephens, Saturday. He reported 
that he had talked with Judge Adamson Saturday 
and that the Judge was perfectly willing to call a 
meeting whenever you desired it. To-day we went 
over the mater quite thoroughly and find that there 
will be very few members of the committee here 
next week in view of the fact that the House to-day 
by unanimous consent agreed to defer all important 
matters so that the members could go home as the 
program had been completed. Mr. Winslow and 
myself both feel that it is no advantage whatever 
to the bill to attempt to force members to attend 
this hearing against their will and none of them 
want the hearings at the present time. 

“In addition to this Judge Adamson is in the midst 
of his primary campaign and these hearings would 
swamp his office with correspondence that would 
greatly harass and annoy him. He is perfectly 
willing to give us a hearing whenever we want it 
when we come back here after the summer vacation. 
In view of these facts and conditions it is not my 
intention to insist upon hearings at the present time, 
but will have a date set for the hearings as soon as 
the members return in the fall. They will all then 
be fresh and enthusiastic and will immediately be 
ready to consider the bill with a view of reporting it 
at the conclusion of the hearings. I apprehend that 
this will be a disappointment to you because I can 
appreciate your desire to have the matter pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible.” 


Must Not Annoy Grandpa 


Read that over twice. It will stand it. Note espe- 
cially that Judge Adamson—the Foxy Grandpa of 
the price maintenance situation—is “in the midst 
of his primary campaign,” and that the’ proposed 
hearings “would swamp his office with correspond- 
ence that would greatly harass and annoy him.” 

Of course that ought to settle it. The mere fact 
that the interests of a hundred million people de 
mand action on an important bill should not be given 
a feather’s weight against the personal comfort 
of a Congressman running for re-election. Judge 
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Adamson’s political primary is just about the biggest 
thing in the United States to-day. It makes the 
Declaration of Independence and the Boston Tea 
Party and the Constitution of the United States 
and Old Abe Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
and the sinking of the Lusitania and the recogni- 
tion of Carranza look like twenty-nine cents! 

Seriously now, who could be hard-hearted enough 
to harass and annoy Judge Adamson at a time when 
he needs all his faculties and especially his unruffled 
serenity for his primary campaign? What selfish, 
cold-blooded individual could ask him to stay in 
Washington and give his thought to the public busi- 
ness while a lot of mean little retail merchants are 
running around his district asking his political liteu- 
tenants why their boss has strangled the price main- 
tenance bill? 


Slim Chance for Bill Next Winter 


And isn’t it a whole lot better that the hearings 
should be put off until next winter and be resumed 
soon after the holiday recess—when there will be 
about as much chance of passing a price mainte- 
nance bill in the fifty days remaining of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress as of choking the cat with cream? 

Every retail merchant’s heart will beat faster 
when he reads ‘Mr. Stephens’ statement that when 
the members return to Washington in the fall they 
will “all then be fresh and enthusiastic and will im- 
mediately be ready to consider the bill with a view 
to reporting it at the conclusion of the hearings.” 
“Fresh and enthusiastic” is good! Judging by some 
of the record votes that have been made during the 
present Congress it’s extremely doubtful that there 
will be much enthusiasm among the members when 
they reconvene in December. Also it is probable 
that many of them as the result of the elections 
will be by no means so “fresh” as they have been 
almost every day since the present Congress con- 
vened last fall. 

Of course Mr. Stephens knows that there’s cold 
comfort in his letter for the hardworking secretary 
ofan organization that has done more than any 
other one agency to advance the campaign against 
predatory price-cutting, so he frankly acknowledges 
that the decision to put the hearings over until next 
winter will be a “disappointment.” 


Killed by Time-Worn Tricks 


Now, here goes for another prophecy. The Stev- 
ens price maintenance bill has been killed by familiar 
tactics and will not become a law in the present 
Congress. Delay is a deadly weapon and has been 
used most effectively against this measure. 

Since the opening sessions of the hearing before 
the House Committee on May 30 and 31, the whole 
summer has been permitted to slip away, the oppo- 
nents of the bill concealing their object with the 
silly subterfuge that the parties who desired to 
testify against the measure required time in which 
to prepare their case. It goes without saying that, 
if the House Committee must wait until the trading 
stamp and price-cutting destroyers of honest trade 
can frame convincing arguments against price main- 
tenance, the Stevens bill will never again be heard 
of in Congress. 

Well, there’s some comfort in the thought that 
practically every retail merchant in the country will 
have a chance to cast a vote on Nov. 7 and that in 
December, 1917, or perhaps soon after March 4, if 
there should be an extra session, a brand new Con- 
gress will convene in Washington, the members of 
which will probably have considerable more infor- 
mation as to what the people want than Judge 
Adamson and his moss-back colleagues who are run- 
ning things at present. It’s a mighty good thing 
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that Members and Senators are obliged to square 
themselves with the people at the polls every little 
while. 

But if anybody thinks the price maintenance fight 
is over simply because the Stevens bill is dead so 
far as the Sixty-fourth Congress is concerned, he 
has several new thinks coming to him. Let the 
good work go on! 


A Federal Fake Advertising Bill 


The movement to secure legislation to stop fraudu- 
lent advertising has received a big impetus as the 
result of the recent enactment and enforcement of 
a well-considered fake advertising law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This statute was drafted at the 
instance of several local organizations of business 
men, which have had the active co-operation of the 
American Fair Trade League. The new measure is 
not limited to advertisements printed in newspapers, 
magazines, etc., but extends also to signs, window 
cards, price tickets, etc.; in short, is designed to 
cover every form of fraudulent misrepresentation. 

The first case under the new law has just been 
brought against a local concern that has been con- 
ducting business in a peculiar manner for some time 
past. A well-located store, formerly occupied by a 
reputable haberdasher, was leased by the individual 
against whom the charges are now pending and was 
operated in such a manner as to give the public 
the impression that a retirement sale was in prog- 
ress, having for its object the disposal of the stock 
of the haberdasher referred to. 


How the Game Is Worked 


As week after week passed it became apparent 
that very large quantities of new goods were being 
brought to Washington and offered for sale in this 
store and that the bulk of this merchandise was of 
a quality far inferior to that handled by the original 
owner of the store. A few widely known brands of 
goods were liberally advertised by signs, placards, 
etc., and through this means large numbers of per- 
sons were induced to examine the stock and it is 
known that great quantities of goods were thus dis- 
posed of. 

Local merchants, desirous of testing the new fake 
advertising law, drew the attention of the American 
Fair Trade League to these operations and Special 
Agent C. E. La Vigne purchased a number of arti- 
cles which he declared were not as represented, and 
upon his complaint the proprietor of the establish- 
ment was arrested, required to give bond and is now 
about to be tried. 

Among his purchases Mr. La Vigne bought a shirt 
advertised as reduced from $2.50 to $1.29. This 
shirt Mr. La Vigne was able to duplicate at one of 
the most reliable men’s stores in the city at a regu- 
lar sale for 79 cents. According to experts, who 
have examined both shirts, the only difference is that 
the one bought at the shop of the defendant is of 
slightly inferior workmanship. As a bait to draw 
custom the defendant has widely advertised that 
he is selling the best known brand of men’s under- 
wear at a discount of 22 per cent from standard 
prices. 


Law May Serve As Model for States 


The outcome of this litigation may have a nation- 
wide influence. While the power of Congress to 
regulate such matters extends only to the District 
of Columbia and the Territories, nevertheless such 
federal enactments in many cases serve as models 
for uniform state legislation, and if the fake adver- 
tising law of the Capital City is found to work well 
state legislatures everywhere will be quick to take 
it up and aid in stamping out fraudulent merchan- 
dising methods. 
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The Story of the Twelfth Man 


By EARL D. EDDY 


HE experience which really happens to a man 

is far more interesting than the story con- 

jured up in the imagination of some clever 
writer. No one will quarrel with the truth of the 
statement that that which actually happens in real 
life makes more interesting reading than fiction. 
The daily newspaper proves that contention. A 
page from the life of a successful man often con- 
tains inspiration for other men. The man who has 
paid the price of admission in the coin of experi- 
ence sometimes sends back word to those on the 
outside. The advice he gives is frequently ignored. 
There are some, however, who listen and profit. 
Consequently their admission to the big show inside 
does not cost them a lifetime of toil. They profit 
from the blunders of their predecessors. 

A few days ago while traveling via boat from To- 
ledo to Detroit I was told a story of a most im- 
portant incident in the career of a man who is now 
one of the most successful life insurance salesmen 
in America. My facts came from a man who was, 
at the time the events occurred, in charge of the 
agency out of which the salesman was working. 
We were passing the great Solvay plant on the 
north bank of the Detroit River. Several of us 
were gathered around the luncheon table, salesmen 
and salesmanship being the chief topic of discus- 
sion. The general agent for one of the large in- 
surance companies in one of our big cities sat across 
the table from me. He has an agency force of per- 
haps a hundred men and has been an executive for 
many years. 


Good Men Wanted 


“Seeing that Solvay plant again reminds me of 
one of the most remarkable incidents in life in- 
surance salesmanship in my experience,” this vet- 
eran of the business remarked. “Some years ago I 
had the agency for our company at Detroit. We 
were then, as now, constantly on the lookout for 
good men. Among the applicants one morning I 
found a young man who seemed to have a large num- 
ber of the netessary qualifications. I was so fa- 
vorably impressed with him that I determined to 
give him some real ‘leads’ to follow up in order 
that he might get to producing enough business to 
encourage him in continuing. 

“I looked through my list and out of a hundred 
or more I selected twelve names where I felt the 
probabilities were good on account of the previous 
favorable opinion entertained by the men concerned. 
Most of them had had policies with us before and in 
several instances changes could be made which 
would be to the advantage of the insured. Fre- 
quently the man presenting the more advantageous 
figures gets the opportunity to write some addi- 
tional and new business. I felt that the list was 
‘hand picked’ and certain to bring forth business in 
at least fair volume. 

“T drilled the new recruit in his chosen profession 
until I thought he was fit to be turned loose on the 
public. I took the list of twelve’ names and ex- 
plained each man’s case in detail, even making writ- 
ten memorandums which he might consult just be- 
fore he called on the prospect. Certainly I thought 
that with such a splendid start there would be 
nothing but good results. Finally the day to try 
his own wings arrived and I sent him on his way 
full of confidence and expectation. 


Poor Luck 


“A jinx seemed to pursue the young fellow from 
the start. For various reasons interviews seemed 
extra hard to secure. A period of ‘call-backs’ en- 
sued. One obstacle after another seemed to rise up 
and block the new salesman’s footsteps. In several 
cases he fell headlong to defeat. He picked himself 
up after each rebuff, postponement and defeat and 
started in again. He had taken the names one by 
one and at very near to the end of the second week 
he had gone as far as number eight on the list, but 
alas, without a single dollar’s worth of business 
written. Discouragement was beginning to get in 
its deadly work, thus making his approach less confi- 
dent than his first few calls had shown. Early in 
the third week he was working on his tenth prospect 
and still no sales made. Then he went after the 
eleventh man. He wrestled with that individual two 
days and lost him. 

“The eleventh failure was too much. He came in 
late on Friday afternoon, threw down his rate 
book on the table beside my desk and said he was 
‘through’; that he was not cut out to be a sales- 
man and that it was useless to continue the experi- 
ment at my expense. I had, in the meantime, ad- 
vanced him some funds for living expenses and it 
was to that he referred. 

“I saw I had a serious case to deal with. Despite 
his failures I still held to my original judgment that 
this man had it in him to become a successful life in- 
surance salesman. I persuaded him to go over eaeh 
case in detail and so far as his description of his 
presentations explained his failures I showed them 
to him. Finally I asked him if he had seen the en- 
tire list. No, he hadn’t nor did he intend to waste 
any more of his time or my money in still further 
pursuing a ‘will o’ the wisp.’ He had one more 
name left and he had left that fellow to the last be- 
cause he was way down here at the Solvay plant and 
it was too far out of the way to bother with him. 


The Last Chance 


“ ‘Why, man, you’re not licked yet,’ I told him. 
‘This fight has twelve rounds and there’s no decision 
to be given by the referee until after the gong has 
sounded at the end of that twelfth round. You're 
surely not going to “lie down” at the end of the 
eleventh round and thereby admit that you're 4 
“quitter.” What if the first eleven rounds have gone 
against you? No fight is lost until the last blow is 
struck. Perhaps you can land on the corner of your 
opponent’s jaw in this next round and lay him out 
“cold.” Then all the other eleven rounds won't 
count and you’ll be a success instead of a fizzle. 

“He hadn’t thought of the situation from that 
standpoint at all. His disgust and chagrin had 
made him see the situation from the wrong angle. 
He stood beside my desk for a few moments finger- 
ing the little black rate book. Suddenly he turned 
to me with the right sort of a smile and said, ‘I'll 
fight that last round to win.’ He shook hands and 
said ‘good night,’ stuck his. rate book in his pocket 
and was gone. 

“The next morning he took an early car out to 
the Solvay works and soon located his man—one 0 
the assistant managers, if I recall correctly. Right 
here is where the old saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction comes in for confirmation. Just as soo 
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as he had announced the purpose of his call the 
prospect came out with ‘Well, what a lucky coinci- 
dence. Just last night I fixed it up with the only 
girl in the world and we're to be married in the fall. 
I was planning on coming down to your company’s 
offices to-day to inquire about the cost of an addi- 
tional five thousand and you’ve saved me at least a 
couple of hours.’ And what followed hardly needs 
recording. 


The Turning Point 


“The twelfth man was the turning point indeed. 
His chum had been talking about taking out some 
life insurance for a long time. He was also out at 
the Solvay works. Before the salesman had started 
back to Detroit he had two applications in his in- 
side pocket; one for five thousand and the other 
for three thousand. From that twelfth man we 
afterwards checked back exactly eleven applications 
—one buyer passing him on to the next and so on till 


Obituary 


JOHN E. GREENE, formerly president of the W. Bing- 
ham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died recently in his 
seventy-ninth year. Mr. Greene was connected with the 
Bingham company for fifty-six years. When the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1888 he was elected vice- 
president, and on the death of William Bingham he 
became president, continuing in that position until 1911, 
when he retired. He was prominent in Cleveland’s busi- 
ness affairs for many years. 


Davip N. Huey, 70 years old, at one time president 
of the Huey Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
died at his home at Anderson, Ind., recently. Mr. 
Huey had resided in Indianapolis for many years, and 
established a hardware business at 112 West Sixteenth 
Street. A short time ago he retired from active busi- 
ness. 


MARK B. TAYLOR, who had been employed by Shields 
& Brother of Philadelphia, Pa., for about thirty-five 
years as city salesman, died recently in his seventieth 
year. He started his business career as a boy fifteen 
with the Biddle Hardware Company. Later he went 
with the Heaton & Dencla Hardware Company. He was 
compelled to resign from active business in 1913. 


JAMES T. H. MILLER, for many years engaged in the 
wholesale hardware business in Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home there recently. Mr. Miller, who was 67 
years of age, was for forty-two years a member of the 
firm of Rodgers & Miller, and only a few months ago 
retired from active business. 


Henry Louis Pierson died at his residence in Law- 
rence, L. I., in his eighty-fifth year. He was at one 
time president of the Hardware Trades Assoviation and 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce. He was also 
one of the founders of the Mercantile Library. 


JOSEPH DEVLIN, seventy-four years old, a Civil War 
veteran, died at his home in Baltimore, Md., from hard- 
ening of the arteries. For more than twenty years he 
had conducted a hardware business on Fremont Street. 
He is survived by a widow and one son. 


PALMER Way, a resident of Lincoln, Neb., died at his 
home, 3108 Starr Street, aged 77 years. Mr. Way had 
resided in Lincoln for fifty years and was one of the 
Pioneer hardware merchants of Nebraska. He retired 
from business a few years ago. 


THOMAS DeTTLING died at his home in Elkhart, Ind., 
recently. He had been a resident of Elkhart for more 
than fifty years, and had conducted a hardware busi- 
ness at 536 South Main Street for thirty years. Mr. 
Dettling was born in Germany in 1846. 


HERMAN B. OcpeN, formerly a member of the firm of 
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a round dozen were booked. Within three weeks 
more the man who was willing to give up even try- 
ing to see the twelfth man had written $30,000 in 
new business and I was owing him money. From 
that time on he continued to succeed and to-day he 
stands among the biggest producers in our com- 
pany.” 

This story of an actual circumstance in the life of 
a successful man is one which we must all profit 
from. There are times when each one of us finishes 
the eleventh round feeling very “groggy” and per- 
haps some of us throw up the sponge and say that 
it cannot be done. We cannot always have the ad- 
vantage of the counse! this man had and we ought 
not to need it if we are of the stuff of which fighters 
are made. Let us then remember the next time 
things come slow “The Story of the Twelfth Man.” 
Perhaps your next call will be “the twelfth man” 
from whom a constantly increasing flow of busi- 
ness will come. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., 
organized by his father, died at his home, 204 Carroll 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was sixty-five years old. 
Mr. Ogden until recently was connected with the Rus- 
sell & Erwin Company, when he was compelled to resign 
on account of ill health. He is survived by a widow. 


JAMES B. WIsE of Watertown, N. Y., died recently at 
Atlantic City, N. J., after a short illness, aged fifty- 
eight. Mr. Wise had been for many years engaged in 
the manufacture of locks and later boiler pipe fixtures. 
For the past two years Mr. Wise had been erecting and 
equipping a munition plant. 


DANIEL KUSEL, a well-known hardware merchant of 
Watertown, Wis., died at his home following an illness 
of a week. Mr. Kusel was born in Germany in 1838, 
and was president of the D. & F. Kusel Company and 
vice-president of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Watertown. 


JosePH D. DexTER died at his home in San Diego, 
Cal., recently. Mr. Dexter in 1865 formed a partner- 
ship with Joseph A. King under the name of King & 
Dexter, Portland, Me. He was born in Rhode Island 
ninety-one years ago. Of late years Mr. Dexter had 
made California his home. 


CHESTER W. DoTEN of Worcester, Mass., died re- 
cently from the effects of injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was in his forty-second year, and 
was well known in hardware circles in Worcester. 


Myron A. Warp, aged 73 years, owner of a hard- 
ware and plumbing business at Turners Falls, Mass., 
died there recently. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 


WituiaM E. HAVENS, a prominent retired hardware 
man of Rushville, Ind., died suddenly at Buffalo, N. Y., 
as a result of a stroke of apoplexy. He was in his 
sixty-second year. 

H. L. E. Wemie, who was formerly in the hardware 
business in New Orleans, La., died at his home recently 
in his eighty-eighth year. Mr. Weidig retired in 1909, 
his son taking over the business. 

W. J. Hitu, 74 years old, president of the Hill Hard- 
ware & Lumber Company, Sanford, Fla., died recently. 


B. L. Kerr, a hardware and implement dealer of 
Boise, Idaho, died recently. 


WILLIAM TIEBOUT KOWENHOVEN, 60 years old, a for- 
mer hardware dealer of Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 


GeorcE N. SHumwaAy of Anacortes, Wash., died at 
his home recently from heart trouble. 


DeForest W. CrISSEY, a hardware merchant of South 
Pomfret, N. Y., died recently in his sixty-fifth year. 


J. F. Kine, a hardware merchant of Beatrice, Neb., 
died at his home recently. 
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Short Crop Affects 


Business 


HE merchant who achieves the full 
measure of success must carefully con- 
sider every condition that even remotely 

affects the manufacture, sale or price of the 
merchandise carried on his shelves. He must 
realize that there are indirect as well as 
direct results to be accounted for. Through 
his efficiency and business foresight, he finds 
himself to-day at the very crest of business 
success, with a record for sales and profits 
that exceeds his greatest expectations. This 
is the present-day condition of the majority 
of careful, conscientious hardware dealers in 
the United States. The dealer who is not 
doing the greatest business of his career at 
this time should retire from the merchandis- 
ing field. If-he has failed to make good under 
existing conditions, there is little hope for 
him in normal times. 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen was a year of 
high wages, wonderful markets and bumper 
crops; money was plentiful and has been 
spent freely. The impetus given to trade by 
reason of these conditions is still apparent. 
With the approach of the 1916 harvest period, 
however, we begin to foresee a somewhat 
different condition. Wages are still abnor- 
mally high and our foreign market is but 
little weaker than that of last year. Crops, 
however—and crops are the barometer of 
true economic conditions—show a decline 
that cannot fail to have a depressing effect 
on the retail hardware trade in many por- 
tions of our country. 

The Government crop report which was 
issued Aug. 8 sums up the serious results of 
unfavorable weather, plant diséase, insects 
and floods on the nation’s food supply. The 
wheat crop in the opinion of Government 
experts will be 105,000,000 bu. short. They 
predict 654,000,000 bu. for this year. Home 
consumption demands 620,000,000 bu., leav- 
ing 34,000,000 bu. available for export, with- 
out taking into consideration the. unusually 


large quantity carried over from last year, 
which totals about 175,000,000 bu. 

The three States, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota, are credited with a 
wheat shortage of 154,000,000 bu., as com- 
pared with the crop of 1915, while Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma are short at least 
33,000,000 bu. As an added blow to the crop 
producer, the quality of the wheat is not up 
to the standard of former years. 

When the Government’s report was made 
public, wheat prices made phenomenal ad- 
vances, jumping 11 cents a bushel in 24 hr., 
and it is probable that the principal benefit 
of the advanced prices will go to the farmers. 
In former years, price advances have come 
after the grain has largely left the farmer’s 
hands, and the benefits were reaped by spec- 
ulators and middlemen. This condition will 
partially make up for the short crop, and the 
additional money derived from farmers’ 
sales will add decidedly to the prosperity of 
the rural towns and villages. 

The corn crop is estimated at 2,777,000,000 
bu., and while 89,000,000 bu. less than was 
predicted July 1, it is 45,000,000 bu. more 
than the average for the preceding five years. 

The oat crop forecast on Aug. 1 was 1,174,- 
000,000 bu., which is a falling off of 43,000,- 
000 bu. since July 1 and is 266,000,000 bu. 
less than record production of last year. 
However, 113,000,000 bu. of last year’s oats 
were still available for consumption on 
Aug. 1. 

The following chart gives a good idea of 
the crop condition as of Aug. 1 compared 
with other years: 


1910-14 
Average 


August July 1915 
Crop Forecast Forecast Crop 


Winter wheat 55 489 655 
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the districts directly affected by the crop 
losses, faces a peculiar situation. Practically 
every item in his stock is costing more money 
than it did a year, or even a few months, ago. 
The operating expenses of his store are 
greater than ever before. It requires more 
cash to successfully handle his affairs than 
at any time in the past. The farmer, regard- 
less of the fact that he harvested a bumper 
crop last year, is not overloaded with ready 
money. He has improved his farm, pur- 
chased machinery, invested in automobiles, 
and in other ways tied up his working cap- 
ital, and is depending on this season’s crop 
to tide him over the year. In many instances 
the farmer who harvested last year’s bumper 
crop will this fall apply to the merchant for 
an extension of credit. It will mean the 
carrying of many accounts for another full 
year. On the other hand, the dealer is forced 
to pay his accounts when due. He must dis- 
count his bills if he expects to compete with 
other merchants. He also faces the prospect 
of carrying over surplus stocks of high-priced 
commodities, which would have sold had crop 
conditions been normal. 

There are two avenues of profit that the 
hardware dealer must watch more closely 
now than ever before. They are the buying 
of merchandise and the collecting of accounts. 
Local conditions must be closely studied and 
. goods bought as those conditions seem to war- 
rant. New accounts should be opened only 
when there is absolute certainty of future 
payment. Collections must be attended to 
promptly and with business firmness. When 
the harvest comes, there will still be large 
sums of money coming to the farmer for his 
short crop. The merchant must look for the 
collection of his accounts from that source. 
The farmer can obtain relief through the new 
rural credit law if his needs are real, and 
the merchant needs every cent that is his due 
in order to properly conduct his business. 

We are not pessimistic. We do not foresee 
an era of hard times and retail disasters. 
We only realize that the country is in the 
midst of a prosperity which is the outgrowth 
of an abnormal condition abroad. What the 
result will be when hostilities cease we do 
not know. Some sort of a business readjust- 
ment, however, is certain, and readjustments 
are expensive luxuries. We know also that 
the country as a whole faces an economic 
crop loss of nearly 500,000,000 bu., which 
cannot be overcome by the mere increase of 





grain prices. There is plenty of food for 
thought in the present mercantile situation. 


No Time to Rest 


HIS is the season when men are apt to 
be most interested in three important 
things—heat, humidity and quitting 

time. Summer weather is apt to sap the 
energy of most people, and it is a merchant’s 
duty to his business not only to keep himself 
and his employees up to a high mark of effi- 
ciency and enthusiasm, but he must impart 
that spirit to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. 

A big Pennsylvania dealer when inter- 
viewed on this subject last week, said “the 
hotter it gets the harder I hustle to dispose 
of hot-weather hardware,” and his answer 
would furnish material for a volume on the 
subject. 

The selling season for wire cloth, window 
screens, screen doors and fly traps is begin- 
ning to ease off. Prices have been high and 
stock on hand at the end of the season is not 
desirable. Some dealers who bought heavily 
last spring in anticipation of heavy demands 
have found sales below their expectations. 
To take an immediate inventory of this line 
may bring summer enthusiasm boiling to the 
surface with very profitable results. The ice 
cream freezer and refrigerator stocks can 
well be analyzed, and newspaper copy may 
couple up to rejuvenated selling enthusiasm 
to clear the decks on these goods. 

Summer stoves, fireless cookers, electric 
fans and thermos bottles will keep all right 
until next year, but a bank balance when the 
coal man makes regular calls will look de- 
cidedly better. Fishing tackle will soon 
change from the livest seller to the‘slowest 
one. Hammocks will soon pass from the 
comfort class to the conundrum class. Water 
coolers will sell in the next forty days or 
gather dust on the shelves for six months. 
There are a hundred items in every progress- 
ive hardware store the sight of which ought 
to chase lassitude quickly out of the dealer’s 
system. The end of a selling season is the 
time for special sales. Extraordinary efforts 
should be made to move every seasonable 
summer article before fall. The first frost is 
full of discounts and the value of summer 
goods shrinks like stocks in a panic when 
the leaves begin to fall. Selling energy 
should be at its height right now. 
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Through a Glass Darkly 


AN aged negro was crossing tender at a spot where 

an express train made quick work of a buggy and 
its occupants. Naturally he was the chief witness, and 
the entire case hinged upon the energy with which he 
had displayed his warning signal. 

A grueling cross-examination left Rastus unshaken 
in this story: The night was dark, and he had waved 
his lantern frantically, but the driver of the carriage 
paid no attention to it. 

Later the division superintendent called the flagman 
to his office to compliment him on the steadfastness 
with which he stuck to his story. 

“You did wonderfully, Rastus,” he said. “I was 
afraid at first you might waver in your testimony.” 

“Nossir, nossir,” Rastus exclaimed, “but I done feared 
ev’ry minute that ’ere durn lawyer was gwine ter ask 
me if mah lantern was lit.”—Puck. 


Her Love-Potion 


A YOUNG woman who thought she was losing her 

husband’s affection went to a seventh daughter of 
a seventh daughter for a love-powder. The mystery- 
woman told her: : 

“Get a raw piece of beef, cut flat, about an inch thick. 
Slice an onion in two, and rub the meat on both sides 
with it. Put on pepper and salt, and toast it on each 
side over a red coal-fire. ‘Drop on it three lumps of 
butter and two sprigs of parsley, and get him to 
eat it.” 

The young wife did so, and her husband loved her 
ever after.—Tit-Bits. 


Informed 


A FAMOUS scientist was present at a dinner at which 
one of the guests began to deride philosophy. He 
went on rudely to express the opinion that the word 
“philosopher” was but another way of spelling “fool.” 
“What is your opinion, professor?” he asked smiling. 
“Is there much distance between them?” 
The professor surveyed his vis-d-vis keenly for a 
moment, then, with a polite bow, responded: 
“Sometimes only the width of a table.”—Tit-Bits. 


Her Rates 


ASCRUBWOMAN applied to a lady for a job. “What 
do you charge a day?” asked the mistress. 
“Well, mum,” was the reply, “$1.25 if I eats meself, 
and $1 if you eats me.”—Exchange. 


His Definition 


GON, what is an average?” asked the father. 
“Why,” answered the youth, “it’s what the hen 
in the arithmetic lays an egg a day on.”—Exchange. 


Comforting the Patient 


ATIENT—But—er—the operation won’t be—er— 
serious, will it? 
Young M. D.—Only for me! 
—Boston Globe. 


I never tried it before! 


Qualified 


THE trust magnate carefully looked over the young 
man, who had applied for a position in the office of 
the great corporation. 

“Your appearance seems all right,” said the trust 
magnate, “and your ambitious qualities suit me. Now, 
as to your integrity: I suppose you have learned pretty 
well the old axiom that honesty is the best policy? How 
do you stand on that?” 

“In a general way,” replied the applicant, “I am for 
it, but of course I’m not a fanatic on the subject.” 

“Young man, you give great promise,” said the trust 
magnate. “When may we look for you?”—Puck. 


Attending to Business 


oy OU say the officer arrested you while you were 
quietly minding your own business?” 

“Yes, your honor. He caught me suddenly by the 
coat-collar and threatened to truncheon me unless | 
accompanied him quietly to the station.” 

“You were peaceably attending to your own business, 
making no noise or disturbance of any kind?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

“It seems very strange. What is your business?” 

“I’m a burglar.”—Exchange. 


Proof Positive 


TF | "VE brought back those eggs you gave me this 
morning,” said the new bride, as she began to 

take the articles in question from her basket. “They’re 
duck eggs.” 

“Duck eggs!” sneered the grocery boss. “You're 
mistaken, ma’am. I don’t never sell no duck eggs.” 

“But I tested them,” triumphed the matrimonial 
novice. “I dropped them into water and they floated.” 
—Judge. 


A Real Jail Bird 


oo JF you don’t mind, sir,” said the new convict, ad- 
dressing the warden, “I should like to be put at my 
own trade.” 
“That might be a good idea,” said the warden. 
“What is your trade?” 
“l’m an aviator,” said the new arrival.—Hxchange. 


Cause for Worry © 


WY ILLIS—Bump borrows trouble. 
Gillis—What is his latest cause for worrying? 
Willis—He wants to know, in case nobody should 
vote this fall, who would be elected.—EKxchange. 


Conversation 


“MM RS. CHATTER seems to be quite a conversa- 
tionalist.” 

“Yes. She has three cars to brag about and six 
servants to complain of.”—Boston Globe. 


Stinging 


ME. Gnaggs—Oh, there are worse fellows in the 
world than I am. 
Mrs. Gnaggs—Don’t be such a pessimist !—E xchange. 
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Where Do the Profits Go? 


Small Wastes Responsible for Big Losses 


BY R. T. GEBLER 


HE big leaks in business can be seen and un- 
derstood. The disastrous fire—the thieving 
employee and the scalawag partner are mis- 

fortunes that cannot always be avoided. But we 
can stop the little leaks—the apparently trifling 
wastes that go on unseen before our very noses— 
and if seen—then they appear too small to mean 
anything to us. These are the wastes that break 
into the profits and at the end of the year startle 
us when we compare the condition of the business 
with the condition we anticipated. 

The subject of waste is one for which no single 
person in the organization can be held responsible. 
It is one thing in which every person from the 
drivers up should be keenly interested and the 
proprietor should encourage reports on suspected 
wastes. No waste is too small, for many small 
wastes combine to form a serious drain on the 
business. Take so simple a subject as wrapping pa- 
per. It has become a custom in the retail field to 
use only roll paper. There is nothing more waste- 
ful, for the hurried clerk will tear off more than he 
needs or not enough. Either that or he destroys a 
sheet ‘while removing it. No one sees a waste of 
that kind. Sheet paper cut to various sizes will 
work out more economically, for if a clerk pulls out 
a sheet too large or too small he can put it back in 
the section marked for those sizes. The odd sheet 
torn from the roll is seldom used. 


Twine and Paper 

Twine is another apparently small item, yet 
one store was able to show a considerable saving 
during the year. It had been the custom to use a 
light and cheap twine that had to be wrapped or 
tied about the bundle three or four times. A 
heavier twine was put into use. It was tougher. 
Wrapped about the bundle but once, it held better 
than the other twine four times around. It cost a 
trifle more but only one-fourth as much was needed. 

Another store used a 60-lb. paper that was cost- 
ing314c. per lb., or $2.10 per ream. About this time 
there was an exceedingly durable and tough paper 
introduced that weighed 25 lbs. to the ream but its 
cost was 5c. per Ib., or $1.25 per ream. In this case 
the dealer got just as much paper—he got a paper 
that was thoroughly dependable and at the same 
time saved pretty close to one-half his paper bill. 
To merely have used a cheaper paper would have 
done more harm than good, but in this case the 
paper was better and actually cost less. 

Leaving lights burning when not in use is an- 
other small source of waste. Keeping glass in the 
original containers leaves them open to careless 
handling while the constant removing from the con- 
tainer invites breakage. One store has regular 
glass cabinets—arranged on a level with the cut- 
ting table. The table is a small one and conse- 
quently glass cannot be left lying upon it. Lids 
taken from cans and barrels and left off is another 
source of waste and deterioration. Open packages 
admit dust and dirt as well as allow evaporation. 
Any liquid that comes in contact with the air must 
deteriorate—no matter how clean the surroundings. 
Dry colors suffer in the same way. 


Counter the Principle Seat of the Trouble 
Most waste in the hardware business begins— 
and can consequently be ended at the counter. Take 
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edged tools. Any fine edge will rust. In the case of 
razors the rust is microscopic, but it eats the edge 
into a ragged saw-like line just as effectively as 
though it has been dipped in acid. This saw line 
makes the razor scrape and smart the shaver’s face 
and every means should be taken to prevent its oc- 
curence. A razor will lose its value when rust starts 
and the profit is lost the moment it is thrown on 
the counter at a bargain price. 

Rust is a bad enemy to the hardware stock. 
When packages are opened the clerk should be care- 
ful to close them again—wrapping each tool in its 
original paper wrapper. Small items should not be 
kept under counters or on shelves and in drawers 
where there is any chance of their being dropped 
behind anything. Goods kept in drawers are sel- 
dom kept orderly and it frequently happens that 
customers are told that certain items are out of 
stock when those identical items may be resting 
in plenty beneath some antiquated junk in a little- 
used drawer. 

Even the partitioned drawer is dangerous unless 
the drawers are shallow—just deep enough to hold 
one layer of small articles so that nothing can be 
concealed. Piling boxes too deep on a shelf invites 
the same condition. The rear box is pushed along 
behind some other package and a customer conse- 
quently disappointed. 

The dealer can go through his stock and pick up 
a dozen items in ten minutes that are not properly 
handled. He should insist that care should be taken 
in replacing stock after it has been shown and that 
it at all times is kept in such shape that anyone 
can find it, and when they do find it—then in proper 
condition. 

Dead Stock 


Every item that goes to the bargain counter rep- 
resents a loss to the business—and these bargain 
counter items are usually from the ranks of slow- 
moving articles or articles that have been depre- 
ciated in value through careless handling. Very 
often therefore the dealer can trace back from the 
bargain table and locate the inefficiencies that are 
making the bargain table necessary. 

Slow-moving stock is a serious waste—and as I 
have pointed out elsewhere every precaution should 
be taken to keep all items moving. It becomes a 
question of good salesmanship and not strictly one 
of efficiency. Items in light demand if kept in 
obscure places will very likely remain on the shelves 
until they have become obsolete or have passed 
into disuse. No item—however scant the demand— 
should be allowed to eat up its own profit on the 
shelves. The subject of turnover is not a question 
of the merchandise—it is entirely a question of 
merchandising — your method of merchandising. 
One must get into the habit of thinking ahead of 
the wastes. 

Returned Goods 


A retail business should be so conducted that the 
return of goods should not be necessary. Of course 
there are some cases that cannot be avoided—but 
the majority of cases of sales that do not “stick” 
occur through some act behind the counter. A cus- 
tomer may have asked for a brace and bit. The 
work he had to do was of such a nature that a fine 
tool would have been unnecessarily expensive. The 
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customer, never having purchased such a tool be- 
fore is led to accept the first reasonably priced 
brace offered him. He later discovers that a tool 
sufficiently good for his purpose could have been 
purchased at half the price. Here is time lost—a 
dissatisfied customer and extra labor for the clerk. 

If the clerks can be made to see the wisdom of 
putting a few questions to the customer and in 
other ways ascertaining the use to which the arti- 
cle will be put—he can avoid all unpleasantness and 
inconvenience to the customer. There is a possi- 
bility that the customer will take the cheaper tool 
you recommend but the few pennies you lose on 
such a sale really represents an investment. You 
have performed a service. You have made a good 
impression on the customer and in the end that 
immediate loss becomes an actual gain. 

A customer may be oversold or undersold. Ques- 
tioning will put the clerk into possession of facts 
upon which he can base an intelligent sales talk. 
By thoroughly explaining the use and care of an 
article at the time of purchase a lot of trouble 
can be effectively avoided. Care should be taken 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Astor, for both associations. The 
exhibition will be held in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association and John B. Foley, Kirk 
_ Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 

State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 
1032 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Hardware Age 


not to let soiled or shop-marked goods get into the 
customer’s hands. Overstatement of facts should 
be avoided. It is far better salesmanship to leave 
something to the customer’s imagination. 

Underpricing is a serious form of waste and 
just as much so is handing too much change to the 
customer. Prices should not be guessed at. They 
should be definitely known. Overweight should be 
avoided. If a customer asks for a pound of nails 
he should not get a pound and one ounce over. Six- 
teen such blunders means a pound lost. I recently 
bought a batch of fishing tackle and discovered 
upon my arrival at the office that I had been charged 
85 cents less than the prices marked on the arti- 
cles. Another hardware store some years ago sent 
me two sets of quoits and charged me only for the 
one set I had ordered. 

Most blunders of this character are due to care- 
lessness—ignorance of stock and prices—or plain 
indifference. The fault may be with the clerks— 
but more likely these same clerks have never been 
coached to do anything different. The reform must 
begin at the top. 


Chicago Stages Market Week 


66S HICAGO MARKET WEEK” opened au- 

spiciously on Monday, Aug. 7, with a blaze of 
window displays throughout the entire city that 
drew attention to hundreds of articles manufac- 
tured in Chicago. At least half a dozen conventions 
of various kinds were held in the hotels and conven- 
tion halls and the city was filled with out-of-town 
visitors. 

The Chicago Chamber of Commerce was re- 
sponsible for Chicago’s big market week. The ment- 
bers believed that a systematic showing of goods 
made in Chicago would result in untold good to 
the manufacturers, jobbers and retailers of the city, 
and the results have justified their conclusion. 
Merchants and dealers of every description were 
asked to co-operate and requested to devote their 
window space to home-manufactured goods. The 
response must have been a revelation to visitors who 
regarded Chicago as merely a great distributing 
center. 

The State Street windows were perhaps the most 
brilliant. From Randolph to Van Buren Streets 
and beyond the great show windows of the depart- 
ment stores were beautifully decorated with every 
conceivable kind of merchandise from shirts to 
hardware. Even the outlying districts put out dis- 
plays that rivaled the work of expert trimmers. 

In the offices of the Association of Commerce an 
interesting exhibit was placed in view. It was 
called the “History of an Export Order,” and traced 
the steps in the filling of an order for export ship- 
ment by the American manufacturer. This exhibit 
was the work of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in the international trade conferences. 
The exhibit was supplemented by photographs of 
the principal ports of the world and by maps show- 
ing the routes of ocean commerce. 

Thousands of visitors from different parts of the 
country were in the city looking over thé various 
displays and hundreds of orders for Chicago-made 
goods were placed by visiting merchants. The idea 
is a good one and can be worked to advantage by 
other cities. The Chicago Association of Commerce 
is to be congratulated on its forethought and enter- 
prise. 








Publicity for the Retailer 


Full Page Ad Shows How Completely the Hardware Store 
Purveys Summer Necessities—A Bridal Gift Ad 
You Can Use This Autumn—Agricultural 
Implements Well Presented 
By BURT J. PARIS 
A Complete Guide to Summer Comfort devoted to its perusal will amply repay you. How 


No. 1 (Full-page Ad).—This very attractive and completely the hardware store caters to both the 
seasonable ad was prepared by H. W. Goeller, adver- summer vacationist and to the stay-at-homes is 





tising manager for the Palace Hardware House, 
Erie, Pa., through whose courtesy we are enabled 
to present it to’ you. This ad represents some 
thorough-going publicity work and a few minutes 


revealed by a glance at the headings of the various 
panels making up this ad. Making a drive on sum- 
mer needs pays big and you can start sales with a 
rush by duplicating this ad immediately. Don’t 





Brevard Hardware Company 
Brevard, North Carolina 





NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


ACHINES 


A THOROUGHLY dependable mower is a big 
ae asset at haying time. A good mower should be 
: € to cut grass im any condition satisfactorily, and in this 

crest the Deéring New Ideal is a pronounced leader. 
ane exible movement of the cutter bar which permits close cutting 
= rough ground, the one-piece main fram > with all holes drilled ia 
® operation to secure perfect aligament of parts, the covered gears 


= special quality steel bal 

the fall ree Point—the ledger plate on {ie Deering mower extends 

te length of the cutting surface of the guard, giving the advantage 

yeemecre Nap gat, ewe ~ knife section is old or new. This 
code : A 

the rear cod cf an jee hed grass between the knife section aud 


Drop in and see us and we will show you the mower in detail. 


and rol’ r bearings, etc. 
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The Deering Binder—A Helpful Friend 


N° reasonable man ever turns down an old friend, 
Also, when a friend has proved himself particu- 

larly helpful and dependable, you have no hesitation in 

recommending him to other people in need of a friend. 

The Deering biuder has proved itself a good friend to so large a 
number of farmers in this neighborhood, and has proved its helpful- 
ness through so many years of successful service, that it has a good 
claim to consideration from any farmer who has any idea of bu ying a 
binder this year. Because of its reputation and years of service, we 
recommend the Deering binder to every grain-growing farmer. 

_ Don't buy a binder until you have seen the Deering, until you know 
its record, and until we have had a chance to present all its good 
points to you personally. Come in and see us, 








Don’t order 








C. DOYLE 


Brevard, N. C. 
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Hardware Age 


CTAMCUN ia LAL Le © 
PALACE HARDWARE HOUSE 


Meteal Phone 14, 18, 23 913-915 State Street Bell Phone, 165, 166 


* CES Veusor Wide us better preparec than ever before to atvena promptly atid’ eMficiently to whatever you may need for your summer trip or summer needs at 
home. If it is motoring, canoeing, NS ee ae golfing, baseball, tennis or any one of the numerous summer sports, we can and will be ready at all times 
to give you the benefit of our experience in helping you select what you need and, by comparing our prices there will be found a reason why you should buy here. 
Our system of ‘‘money back if not satisfied’ gives you an absolute guarantee on any article you may purchase from this big store. 


Necessities for the Comfort and Pleasures of Summer 


Flashlights for the Camp 


We bave the Eveready line 
Bearty ev 


SPORTING GOODS DEPT = 


(Main Floor Right Aiste) 


© 





The most popular little 
rifle made; shoots the 3° 








| | pattern. weight about 4% 
ibs, with walaet stock 
and rubber batt plate, « ‘These are exceptions 
ly good skates for We are offering these splen- 
money; adjustable sizes id suits, which include shirt, 
ané very servicead! 











Our 48c Splendid Stee] Rods, An Extra Special 
We also nes nie ents in ball 4 to 9 Foot 
bearing roller skates up to $1.75 Our lender for this season. | 7 om mia Sieniad s} + 
a 
We carry « complete Goll Balls. Bt to and tneludi 
2 > wont re net sowally a3 trom $1 tite 
to $2.00 im other cities and each one is fully 


‘Choice Any Length EACH 
l y tener OB G 


rag sorvicastie cloth 


Se ton $1.19 


We are Agents for “Mallen's” 
Steet Canoes. 





‘This motel 1914 te a dandy 
rifle; wilt shoot all the 22 
cartridges and w very ac 


Groquet Sets. 61,00 to $3.50 
$13.00| 


Harvard, Ontors. 





mm pion, 
Expert, etc, at prices 


‘$1.00 ‘5 $8.00 


f{ Traveling Bags and Suit ) 
Cases 


‘Temmis Relic Se each, 8 for 61.00 





We “psesg only 
limited vember. 
J 





curate 
We have Reach Baseball Ovr 
Also Tennis Nets, Tapes, Markers, ete supplies Price . 











An Air of Refinement 
to Your Home 
We bave the best assortment of 
Mowers We have ever bad and they 
will give the best of servire and 
years of satisfaction 


Hammocks [a Clean-Cut Lawn a . 
We have the most compicte line of 


4 © 
hide and kerotal leathers 
fully warranted in every way. 


4 . As an inducemen' re offer = 
-_ grade finely “nainted Ham- 
| a a P made selected terial 
2 a Wig .- and tela to ctner cides tor @ 
i P 91.50. Our price only. . 
The ‘Baldwin’ Refrigerator Bd ‘Other Hammocks 


ciate Then we have # splendid line of 
fe mate of suns Gnaatn trem Ge many pottoren and colors. Prices 


| Gonnine Cowhide Suit Csaes| | fone cemt ne tae an Biase eee 


with galvanised steel and 
Other style Suit Cases, 98¢ up. 


Crepe or Walrus Grain 
$4.50, $5.00, poe and $6.50 
“whee 7-4 R PRICES: 
amen! si. $15.75 and $18.50. 
a splendid line of Ane Leather 
Cases, tn silk We Have Ice Chests 
<4'vin| | Priced from $@ up to #0 


ino Auto Cases fitted with : 
(Mezsanise Floor.) 














“PH e 
PPro gOmCaAnN 


(Mezzanine Floor.) 





Splcndid Porch Swings om — for this year t 


(Mezzanine Floor.) 


selling for" ® much higher 
rus price Our pri 

with best vote ‘white eoemella 

Cowbide Bags 


Kerotal Leather Mas nee we have & better line of 


- me" $10 
oe sanesng 


ave bandied this line of 
ral price up to 


le 
articles that soye long be remembered for their useful 
tees and beaut 


mad sizes, ec cuens with 
caine ready. ‘0 put o 


Our Special Price 
4-foot size only er 
S-feot size only 

“tender” # own Swier at 86.00 
Couch Hammork 96.00 to $9.50 
weet Stands fer Couch.) 
ocks, our price only 


Poreh Chairs 
Camp Stools S@e and The 


Grass Catebers to ft any Mower 
Rubber 
Lawn 
Hose 
of the bigh- 
ost de. 





Special Red in 
Vacation Trunks 

xvi Chanete “and ta 

Colé Meat 4 $1.35 Roee amen 

8h pe 4 Sale Oyster Forks, set $9.25 

own Pickle Forks sie 

in the Individual Seine Soup Ladies $3.00 


Basement 1 Suzar ané Crean 
Forks, set of 





ere 93.75 op 
We have a Ld s variety of them in 
all sizes and») jo! Mandi: Spoons, set, 


5 o'Clock Toa Fioor) 
o.00 Also Poultry Netting, Wire Serese. 

Bouillon Spoons, Seren Doors Window Screens Lawn 
‘25 Sprinklers, Ete 


(Mesmanive Floor.) 
Exceptional by to Drees 
Trunks. They Dave 3-ply veoner 
fibre edges, steel corners; will give 
splendid service for years. 

$7.58 


36-inch, $9.80 value.. . $7.84 
38-inch, $10.30 value. .$8.64 
A Rare Value in Wardrobe pL ye 
. * (our price) 
—— Demat Perks. per Sovey tout price? 
We are discontinuing this R. and Medium Forks, per doxen (our price 
offer them Na er Complete with rings and rope to hang 


Het Plates and O (Mearanine Floor 


Single Burner 
reer 


2-quart sive ‘orks, 3 set 
ii a Butter Spreaders, ~ 
ind Rasy leo’ Cream whe, Doses oot. napend 
Dippers e100 an... . Frait Kalves, set $6.25 
Loog Hardie lee Crecm Spoons Its s known fact 
B. Toe wp to ae fives and that it gives better ser- 





“Coolmore’’ Porch Shades 
shades are very serviceable 
will last for yas They are wind 
safe, beautiful and do not flap in the 
od 


34-inch, $9.50 value 





fal Sterling Silverware 


4-foot size 


Velocipedes, tron tires $1.90 to 62.50 
Velocipedes, rubber fires.$2.95 to _ 
Fairy Tricyctes, with ball 
wheels, beavy rubber tires and ¥~ 
ished beautitally: 


$10.25 Up to $16.00. 


(Mersanine Floor.) 








So | Cora Cold Meat Forks 
pase | 01.70 end gare 
$290 | Pie “Knives F Ba 
Gravy ‘Ladies 92.75 | Berry Spoon Sas We have an assortment of Thermos 
vo Leneh Kits, Ete 
he 91.75) 
- $2.50) 





‘We also carry the 
| Mes Come in an investigate. 


[ Mf You Need Anything in the Line of HIGH GRADE CUTLERY Sch as Scissors, Pocket Catlery, ete., We Have It | 


Every piece of Silverware carries our personal guarentee 
\Monsnatne |= well as that of thé manntacturer. Ie ‘quart bottles 
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Special Prices On Auto Tires 


We can save you enough money 


Merkel Motorcycle 


Here te your chance to get a hich 


© 


New Perfection Oi) Radiant Home Gas 
Btoves Ranges 


We have these well-known 


at 


and ts in perfect condition and realty 


Ford Size, Plain Tread 


30x3, front, at 


30x31o, rear, at 
Then We Have the 
33x4, plain tread.. .$18.86 


33x4, non-skid. 


-. $891 
$11.48 


$19.80 ° 


pear 


her Ra- 
iB wany 


just as good as new. 


$230 “20 = 


‘We only have one of them, 
don’t wait too long 


WE ALSO CARRY A COMPLETE 


fully warranted. 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves 


(Mezzanine Floor.) 


TINE OF BICYCLES, ALSO BICY- 
(LE AND MOTORCYCLE ACCES- 
and ne SORTES. 


omplete with s and 3 
beraer veookin 
if prices thee. 








3 Burner, our price 


Now’ is the TIME’ to PLAN YOUR VACATION 


No. 1—Illustrating the hardware store’s capacity to supply summer needs 





peals as strongly to the housewife who is staying 
at home as to her sister who is preparing for the 
annual period of recuperation. It is a two-edged 
sales sword, so to speak, and we recommend that 
this idea be utilized should you decide to prepare 4 
similar appeal. In going over the text we note that 
the more important articles are given suitable blocks 
of description, while the smaller goods are simply 
listed. In this manner sufficient space is obtained 
for copy on these articles where good copy is needed. 


forget that September is an increasingly popular 
vacation month, so that this ad will be seasonable 
for many weeks from date. Mr. Goeller tops his ad 
with interesting lead matter and further empha- 
sizes the summer needs idea by the series of neatly 
drawn summer sports sketches trailing down from 
the heading on both sides of the ad. This idea, 
together with the correct balancing of the panel 
cuts, gives the ad great attention value as well as 
undeniably stamping it a summer ad. The ad ap- 
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Gifts for the June Bride 


Beautiful, serviceable, a gift goods abound in our gift department, and 
‘ike the ‘problens of gift ps ae the critical, as well as the frugal buyer. 


COMMUNITY SILVER 


The standard by which all silverware is measured: Beautiful patterns, wide va- 

i id sold at the minimum Community resale price. 
Community Plate—at_your service for 50 years—Tea set. 

Community Reliance ¢ your service for 25 years—Teas, $1.50 set. 
Oneida Community Par Plate—at your service for 10 years—Teas, 90c set. 
loe Tea Specials—3 patterns—$1.00 set. 

Enife and Fork Sets—$3.75 to $11.50 set. 





GIFTS 
This is the electrical appliance season and with the wide va- 
riety of electrical goods, cooking is a pleasure in the summer. 
AL ELECTRIC GRILL 
The Universal 4-heat electric grill is the most modern. of 
electric appliances; it boils, broils, toasts and frics—enables 


hole Ion the table. 
The Universal, $6.90 Other Grills, $5.00 








ELECTRIC TO 
Electric toasters prepare toast, making a most delicious and pala- 
table food, always ready—$2.50 and $4.00. 








ELECTRIC PERCOLATORS 





Make the coffee problem solve itself, with the Universal perco- 
lator —$5.00 to $9.00. 








ELECTRIC IRONS 


All ironing 1s,pleasant when a good clectric gron keeps steady 
even heat. Electric lrons, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 aad $5.50. 





VACUUM BOTTLES 
Universal vacuum bottles are the most sanitary, easiest 
cleaned and best protected bottles on the market—$1.00 and 
up. 


PERCOLATORS 
Good coffee with less coffee is the work of the percolator™ 
which brings out the healthful, refreshing aroma before 
coffee bvils. 
Serviceable, appreciated gifts, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 and up. 
MERELY SUGGESTING 
—_—— Sandwich trays, $2.09, $2.50, $2.75, and 
$3.00. " 
Crumb sets, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 and up. aoe = 
Mahogany trays, $2.75 and up. 
Casseroles, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75) $2.00 and —= 
up. 
Céaster sets, $1.50 and $2.00. ™ 
Ramékin sets, $4.75 and up. 3 
Salt and pepper sets, 30c a set and up. 
Chafing dishes, $6.00 and up. ais 


White Sewing Machines. 


ALADDIN ALUMINUM DEMONSTRATION 
ALL THIS WEEK 

















AgeRIN 29c—SPECIAL—29c AVA nin 
3-qt. pudding and cake pan. Regular 50c value. Special, 29c. 4 4 
\ Phone 105 HAYNESG Phone 105 _} 
Emporia, Kan. AROWARE Hartford. Kan. 


No. 2—Making easy work of gift shopping 


Altogether, Mr. Goeller’s effort is a distinctive con- 
tribution to summer hardware advertising. 


A Galaxy of Sensible Gift Suggestions 

No, 2 (2 cols. x 15 in.).—This ad was sent us by 
C. L. Haynes, advertising manager of the Haynes 
Hardware Company, Emporia, Kan. The oppor- 
tunity for supplying the June bride must be de- 
ferred until another year, but this is just the sort 
of ad to reach the autumn brides, whose number 
is always legion. Just a word change in the heading 
and you are ready for September and October wed- 
ding bells. This ad.is an excellent piece of pub- 
licity. First, the heading—a snappy phrase—iden- 
tifles the ad immediately and the top illustration 
illumines the words of the heading. This illus- 
trative idea at the top of the ad was a clever idea 
as it visualizes the appeal of the ad. Secondly, the 
gift suggestions are set in blackface type and one 
may run the length of the ad quickly, noting the 
various suggestions without digging into the copy. 
Next, this easy reading make-up is assisted by the 
rules separating the blocks of copy and by the 
zig-zag cut arrangement. The make-up of the ad is 
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ideal for a gift suggestion announcement because 
the reader is looking for suggestions rather than 
descriptive wording. The real strength of this ad 
is in the happy choice of gifts featured. As the 
lead talk states, they are “beautiful, serviceable and 
appreciated.” The electrical gifts are right in line 
with the modern trend of housekeeping. Taking 
the ad as a whole, it should interest even the most 
exacting gift hunter. We have only one sugges- 
tion: set the short opening talk under the heading 
in large italic type in a measure slightly narrower 
than the panel type width. This single, well-worded 
sentence ought to shout at the reader in unison with 
the one-line head. Mr. Haynes states that his firm 
has always been benefited in the past by this de- 
partment of HARDWARE AGE and that “Publicity for 
the Retailer” is considered an excellent help to 
retail hardware advertising. Such words spur us 
on to even closer study of the hardware man’s ad- 
vertising and selling problems and they do more: 
they prove to us that the hardware merchant is 
keenly alive to the possibilities in retail store ad- 
vertising. 


Making Good Use of Ready-Made Ads 


No. 3 (4 cols. x 7 in.).—The Brevard Hardware 
Company, Brevard, N. C., sent this ad, which illus- 
trates a very effective use of the ready-made ad. 
Any ready-made ad may be run as a single unit, 
but this announcement shows how effectively they 
may be combined in one large ad. Mr. Doyle has 
simply taken two ready-made ads with their care- 
fully presented selling argument and added his name 
and address, making a complete ad which is osten- 
sibly his own, yet having the selling force of copy 
prepared by the manufacturer’s own publicity ex- 
pert. This idea is excellent for varying your local 
campaign and, moreover, it is a great help at times 
when you are unable to prepare a really effective ad. 
Instead of a hurried effort, lacking in selling 
strength, you can have, at a moment’s notice, an an- 
nouncement which will bring you business. Every 
hardware dealer should make use of the material 
supplied by the manufacturer—it reinforces his own 
work. s 4 


Publicity Department Help to 
Retail Advertising 


EMPorRIA, KAN. 
To the Editor: 

We are mailing under separate cover, copy of 
the Emporia Gazette, containing one of our ads 
on June bride gifts and electrical suggestions, and 
we will appreciate such criticism as you can give. 
We have always been benefited in the past by the 
Publicity for the Retailer Department in HARp- 
WARE AGE and consider it an excellent help to the 
retail hardware advertising. 

Yours truly, 
C. L. HAYNES, Manager, 
Advertising Department, 
Haynes Hardware Company. 


Cincinnati Club to Have 
“Ladies’ Night” 


THE Hardware Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, will have 

a dinner at Chester Park on the evening of Aug. 
24. This will be “Ladies’ Night” and all members 
are urged to attend and bring their families with 
them. Secretary Becker also urges everyone to be 
on hand at 6.30 o’clock. After dinner the party 
will take in the different amusements at this resort. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, August 14, 1916. 


HE situation in the steel market during the past few 

days has been stronger, and the feeling of expect- 
ancy or uncertainty is more pronounced than it has been 
for at least two months. This followed a stiffening in 
semi-finished steel, including practically the whole range 
of hot rolled products. The continued demand and the 
inability to satisfy it have made the market for this 
class of material nominal, and makers announce that 
the prospects for the future made the advance in prices 
of wire, shapes, plates and bars advisable. The situa- 
tion has been further marked by a labor shortage and 
consequent drop in production of about 10 per cent, due 
to the very hot weather. In the bar market mills have 
shown a disinclination to sell more than is necessary, 
and inquiries are not being closely followed up. With 
the advance in bars comes the announcement that mills 
will hereafter insist upon a non-cancellation policy on 
contracts, whether it is specifically mentioned or not, 
and customers will no longer arbitrarily get the benefit 
of a declining market. The general opinion of pro- 
ducers is that the market is headed into another buy- 
ing movement. Present bar prices are for delivery up 
to June 30 of next year. The foreign inquiry is the 
biggest immediate factor, and these buyers are looking 
forward to their requirements through the first half 
of 1917. Despite the shipping records being made in 
Lake iron ore, some manufacturers are looking ahead 
with reference to ore for use before the opening of 
navigation next spring. 


Wire Propucts.—A very much better demand for 
wire and wire nails is in evidence, indicat:ng that job- 
bers have begun to stock up for fall trade. Heavy ton- 
nages of barb wire for foreign shipment have been 
placed, and more inquiries are pending. Some difficulty 
has been encountered because of credits. An advance 
of $2 per ton was made in wire products last week, and 
regular prices are now as given on another page. 


We qudte wire nails in large lots to jobbers, he 60 to $2.70 
base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than car- 
load lots, $2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, 
$2 extra; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 


Bars WIRE.—Prices quoted by the mills to the large 
trade only, on which shipment would probably not be 
made for three or four months, are as follows: 


Plain annealed wire, $2.55; 
staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, 
staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.40 base, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


galvanized barb wire fence 
$2.75; polished fence 


FENCE WIRE.—Prices quoted by the mills to the large 
trade only, on which shipment would probably not be 
made for three or four months, are as follows: 


Plain annealed wire, $2.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—With the advance of $2 per 
ton, or 2.60c., base, announced on bars, effective Friday, 
Aug. 4, the leading interest put into effect a non-can- 
cellation clause providing that hereafter a sale would 
be considered a sale and the purchaser would no longer 
be given the benefit of a declining market. While in 
some quarters the stability of this price is doubted, 
mills announce that it holds good for specifications be- 
tween now and June 30 of next year, opening up book- 
ings for the first half of 1917. Current promises on 
small bars run into second quarter of next year. Sev- 
eral inquiries came out in the past week for munition 
bars, but nothing has been definitely placed. Several 
manufacturers who had not previously covered are re- 
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ported in a bad way for bar stock. Nearly all large 
consumers are covered ahead. 


We quote steel bars at 2.60c. for delivery at convenience 
of the mill, and small rounds from stock at 3.10c., and for 
large rounds, 2-in. and over, from stock at 3.75c. 

€ quote refined iron bars at 2.60c., and railroad test bars, 
2.70c. to 2.80c. at mill. 


NuTs AND Bo.ts.—-Consumers not covered by con- 
tracts are buying from hand to mouth. Manufacturers 
report mill conditions as to orders a little faster com- 
ing in than going out. The advance in bar prices has 
not affected the market on nuts and bolts. Discounts 
in effect from May 19 are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more, where the actual freight 1ate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per 
cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and a per cent; 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per cen 


oan Cae. 3 R ae, onal —. arene, ‘80 and 10 
r cen sma cu read, an r cent; large, 
40 and PO per cen i 
Machine bolts, “4 p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 and 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 oy cent. Blank bolts, 40 and bee 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent; 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud beim 


15 per cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 10 
per cent. 


Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. uare 
and hexagon head cap screws, 55. Flat utton, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 


SHEETS.—The inquiry for 10,000 tons of blue annealed 
sheets, mentioned in this report last week, has not ma- 
terialized into a contract. Other new inquiry is still 
heavy. Prices are firm. Makers’ prices for mill ship- 
ments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in carload and 
larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent 
discount in 10 days: , 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Conte pee per » 


oe SP ears ee ee see irae 
a ad, PR Ry ere ier fay $00 to aa 

a ya iie: ds ooo anes ae ee 3.05 to 3.30 
i3 OE EES ca ves Show Peeek se hace tet 3.10 to 3.35 
ae SA Re eee 3.20 to 3.45 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
4 Py DID - Es 6. bvctreesel'0b ccwe begs we 3.25 to 3.85 — 


BorterR TuBeEs.—The demand for boiler tubes is ut 
precedented, and there appears to be no let-up on it- 
quiry. Mills are filled with business and deliveries 
extend well over a year. Discounts on less than cat 
loads, freight to destination added, effective from April 
15, 1916, are as follows: 


‘ aap Welded Steel eee Charcoal Irom 
x n. 


wecannzis 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 


1% <. over 18 ft., and not éxceeding 22 ft., 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 


10 per cent 


10 per cent net extra. 
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WroucuTt Pire.—Reports are current of heavy sales 
of line pipe for delivery in California and of other sales 
to gas or oil companies in nearby territory, but details 
are not yet available. The National Tube Company and 
Spang, Chalfant & Co. divided 15 miles of 16-in. placed 
by the Philadelphia Company. There is a lively inquiry 
for oil country goods, but, owing to their filled-up condi- 
tion, some mills are unable to take these contracts. 
Fairly prompt shipment can be made on butt weld sizes 
of pipe, but mills are sold up for six months or longer 
on lap weld sizes. The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
on black pipe from April 21, 1916, and on galvanized 
from July 24, 1916, all full weight pipe: 


Butt Weld 
Steel | Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
,% and %.... 63 35 % and \&...... 52 24 
Didieseect dee 67 61 benaes acta ee ae 25 
th re. 70 OE err eee 57 38 
| le <” Se 60 43 

Lap Weld 
ees Kanes stat 65 50% | ae veker she she: 0 31 
3% to 6........ 68 53 | LH™ wceccesecece 54 38 
| ae i 2 ee ee 55 39 
18 and 14....... 63%... i? . i Ae 57 42 
Deep osices tes Sr ania 57 42 
De Sten ewense 56 41 





Reamed and Drifted 


S p. By ROE. «ace 68 53 | to 1%, butt.. 55 37 
TN ink ak Ped oti 63 48 Bike MES wane ene 43 25 
2% to 6, lap.... 66 51 Bue Sk Cc eek ete 49 32 
tg nla 0 33 
| 2% to 4, lap.. 52 36 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

» 4% and %... 59 40% %, %& and %... 52 34 
Va eeean eens 64 a2 as sebveavectet. OF 43 
ENE nates 68 OB © te iib.<ccccs 61 45 

SOO Beacsevvesse 69 55% | 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
nome rey 63 49 SMe tc eeccakheee 50 33 
SE, sesasae 66 36-52 Wiihvevesceuras 55 39 
4 OW Ginsverece 65 51 YER re 57 42 
TOP Bic cencecve 61 45 Bie 00 Gicascée 59 45 
DOD BBs ccccvase 56 40 > 2. % Beer 58 44 
7 Bila cducdaa 2 38 
Ce 2 = ape 47 33 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
cae eewanee 55 43 ee a ae 31 
oe Sere 58 6 | a CP Sic vices 47 34 
(7 2 eee 60 48 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

DS ccnenes eegeene 55 43 Be stweeeeeened 44 30 
2 BO Becccccce 57 45 Briaesevuceninas 44 30 
4 W Giccceces 56 44 Se CO Secvccsec 46 35 
FT WD S.ncccseses 51 35 GM WO Becccecss 45 34 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on blank and three (3) points on galvanized. 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
New York, August 14, 1916. 

BUSINESS in this locality for the time of the year 

seems very good in most cases, though there are in- 
stances, as with one large concern making builders’ 
hardware and various hardware specialties, where the 
amount of actual new business is but little, if any, bet- 
ter than the average. This is rather a relief than 
otherwise, as most concerns—at least most concerns 
dealing direct with factories as branch offices or agents 
—have sufficient orders on their books to keep them busy 
for the rest of the year. Compared with the same period 
a year ago, the buying movement is not nearly so strong. 
At that time prices were sharply advancing and the 
dealers were attempting to cover their wants for some 
time ahead. At the present time there is a tendency to 
retrench and to buy from hand to mouth on some items. 
But on the whole, business is good for August. 

The strike of more than 10,000 carpenters, which is 
now beginning to break, has hindered the building op- 
erations to a great extent, though many of the men are 
now returning to work and the present outlook would 
seem to indicate a general return early in September 
at increased wages. It is expected that this will cause 
business in building lines to pick up considerably. 

As is the case with practically everything made of 
steel, serious difficulty seems to be experienced in se- 
curing builders’ hardware in which steel is used to any 
extent. The New York office of one large concern had 
on hand about 500 dozen of one pattern steel lock sets 
in the early part of the season. At the present time 
it has less than 60 dozen of the same sets on hand, and 
no more seem to be immediately available. The stock 
18 going out and none coming from the factory. A re- 
cent order from abroad for 100,000 dozen sets in steel 
will probably not be delivered until the latter part of the 
year. Less difficulty is experienced in getting goods 
made of cast brass or bronze. Orders for this class of 
goods are being filled fairly promptly, and the factory 
1s able to get deliveries on copper ingots for casting 
within a week or ten days from the date of the order. 

The greater part of the large orders for lawnmowers 
“tee to have been placed already, especially in the 
; uth and West. The selling season now drawing to a 
close has been one of the most successful in many 
years, or at least the demand has been the greatest for 
a years. Heavy rains and a lack of hot, dry 

a er have kept lawns in excellent condition. The 
only fly in the ointment was the fact that serious diffi- 
culty was experienced in securing raw materials: and 


making deliveries, which condition prevails at the pres- 
ent time, and as a result most of the manufacturers 
have contented themselves with covering their old cus- 
tomers to the extent of their ability and have not at- 
tempted to seek new business. 


Wire Naits.—Though the nominal price for wire 
nails out of store, in line with the recent advance of 
$2 per ton made by manufacturers, is $3.20, they are 
still in some instances being sold at the old price of 
$3.10, though conditions would seem to indicate that a 
general advance of 10c. on store business will no doubt 
be made very shortly. Store business is very light, 
which had some influence on the prevailing price being 
maintained. 


Wire nails, in store, are $3.20, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.25 base per keg. 


Cut Naits.—There has been no change as yet in the 
price of cut nails. Though these in many cases are 
sold to distributers at slightly higher prices than wire 
nails, the store price remains less than wire nails or, 
in cases where the advance in the latter was not made, 
on the same level. The labor and raw material situa- 
tion has not improved. The mills find it extremely diffi- 
cult to secure raw material and even more difficult to 
get competent help. Most of them are far behind on 
orders. i 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and delivered within carting 
limits by the jobber $3.15 base per keg. 

Winpow GLass.—The market on this commodity is 
practically unchanged. Orders resulting from the re- 
cent explosion at the Black Tom peninsula, New York, 
are being filled rapidly and without quite as much dif- 
ficulty as was expected. The market is firm, but there 
has been no advance in prices. 


Window glass discounts are as follows from jobbers’ lists, 
namely: A quality, single and double thick, 88 per cent; B, 
single thick, 89 per cent; B, double thick, 90 per cent, and 
AA picture glass, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent discount from 
jobbers’ lists. 


Dritis.—There has been a general advance of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent on all products made of carbon 
steel; drills, reamers, etc. Manufacturers are making 
absolutely no promises of delivery. They simply take 
the orders and agree to fill them in the order in which 
they are received as soon as the goods are available. 
One large producer of twist drills is four to six months 
behind on deliveries, and many of the other manufac- 
turers are in practically the same condition. 
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NAVAL SToRES.—A very quiet demand for naval stores 
is reported in the trade. The market is dull and shows 
no recent improvement. The larger export interests in 
the South are supporting the market, but their opera- 
tions are by no means aggressive. Turpentine is a little 
easier in tone, though there is no business to speak of 
other than that of a strictly routine nature. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 45 to 45\%c. 

Lack of business has caused rosins to drop off a little 
in price. The situation has not changed to any notice- 
able extent for the past week. 

Rosin, common to good strained, in ‘eu a the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl. is $6.15 and for D grade, $6.3 

RorpeE.—The rope market is on eaiiitie the same 
level as last week. Business is dull, though manufac- 
turers are kept fairly busy with orders already on hand. 
The sisal market has not eased in any way. The regu- 
lating committee sold more than it could secure and 
deliver, and has consequently caused some inconvenience 
to manufacturers. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; 
third grade, 17c. base per Ib. 


Sisal rope, first quality, is l4c., 
base per Ib. 


second grade, 18c., and 


and second quality, 13%4c. 
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LINSEED O1L.—There has been no appreciable im. 
provement in the demand for linseed oil. The market 
is dull and inactive. The Government report showed g 
slight injury to the flaxseed crop, but it is said the con. 
dition has become more unfavorable since this report 
was made, which has had a tendency to make prices 
firm, though there has been no further advance sinee 
the price touched the 74c. mark. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 74c. per gal. in 5 or more 
bbl, and 75c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 


State or western oil is 70c. to 71c. per gal. in carloads, ag. 
cording to seller. Smaller lots, 71 to 73c. 


Coprer.—The reduction of 2c. per pound on sheet 
copper reported last week as being made by some of 
the manufacturers has become general, though there 
has been no change as yet in the price of finished prod- 
ucts. Prices are firm and demand is fairly active, 
which has caused some little discussion as to why the 
base price should be so reduced. Copper for August and 
September from refiners is almost unobtainable. For 
the last quarter of this year and the first quarter of 
1917 quotations are being made of approximately 26¢. 


Sheet copper is at present selling at 35%4c. base. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, August 14, 1916. 
[TRADE conditions for the Chicago territory show 

little change except for the fact that Chicago mar- 

ket week has brought a flood of buyers to the city and 
greatly increased the business of the local jobbers. 
There seems to be no let-uy in the matter of building 
operations and real estate is moving freely. Retailers 
in some sections of the Middle West predict a falling 
off in their business on account of the crop reverses, 
but the effect is not yet noticeable. Merchandise is 
moving freely and collections are fair. 

The feature of the steel market is the decrease in 
unfilled orders during the month of July. This de- 
crease would have been much greater if the intense 
heat had not necessitated a temporary closing of several 
of the mills. During the past week many new orders 
have been placed and the trend is now in the opposite 
direction. 

Gasoline tank prices have been cut one cent per gal- 
lon in New York City and the South, but no cut has 
been announced for Chicago. The price reduction at 
this time undoubtedly reflects the recent dro) of ten 
cents a barrel in crude oil. This is the fourth reduc- 
tion in crude oil in the last month, and it is now quoted 
at $1.15 per bbl., or 40c. below the high price fon the 
year. 

Price advances in many lines are reported to have 
been checked by the country-wide agitation which re- 
sulted in a Government inquiry. 

Munitions still hold a prominent place in the market 
reports. The Colts Patent Firearms Company is said 
to have received a large war order for automatic pis- 
tols. The same firm has also received from the Italian 
Government an order for several hundred machine guns 
in addition to the order already filed for 18,000 Vickers- 
Maxim machine guns, which the company is now work- 
ing on. 

Lake traffic shows a decided increase during the past 
month. The report for July gives the tonnage passing 
through Sault Ste. Marie as 14,000,000 tons, an increase 
of 4,300,000 tons over that of the same period last year. 
The increase is chiefly in east-bound freight, of which 
grain was the largest item. 

Manufacturers of linseed oil seem to have all taken 
the three-cent advance adopted by some firms last week, 
and the market is fairly firm. 


Wire Naits: The advance of 10c. per keg on nails 
seems to have had little or no effect on the sales, which 
were not overly heavy before the drop. It is expected 
that the approach of fall will stimulate the sales in spite 
of the high prices. 


We quote wire nails out of stock at $2.839 per keg base to 
retailers in carload lots. Smaller lots 10c. higher. 


Bars WIRE: Barb wire continues to sell as fast as it 
can be turned out, although the big demand is from 
European sources. The domestic trade shows a decided 
slackening, due to the high prices. There is, however, 
a certain amount that will sell regardless of price, and 
the great foreign demand will insure the continuance 
of the present market price. 

ewe quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb wire, 

er cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 

gher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fénce 
staples, $2.99 per ewt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 


to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 


Nuts AND Botts: Orders for rivets, nuts and bolts 
show a decided falling off so far as the mills are con- 
cerned. Jobbers and retailers are still selling large 
quantities due to the demands of the harvest season. 
Prices are firm. 


We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts, ‘8% x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 
cent off. Hot pressed _ square, $3. 25 off per 100 Ib. 
Hexagon $3.25 off per 100 lb 


SHEETS: The prices for galvanized sheets at the mills 
are slightly lower, but there is no change in the job- 
bing prices. The demand is not heavy, and is mostly 
confined to the black and the blue annealed types. 


We quote for Chicago delivery < ra ay to retailers, as « 


3.10¢. 
Minimum prices to apply on 


lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 
3.20c. No. 28 galv., 5c. to 5.10c. 
bundles of 25 or more. 


Bars: There has been an advance of $2 per ton in 
the price of bars at the mills. This advance has not 
been taken by Chicago jobbers, however. The demand 
for bars is fairly heavy, and the production has been 
curtailed by the excessive heat of the past few weeks. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinfore- 


ing bars, 3.10c., base. 


LINSEED O1L: There is less variation in prices for lin- 
seed oil than at the last report, and practically all the 
manufacturers are now taking the 3c. advance n 
last week. The demand for oil is fair and prices are 
firm. 

uote f.o.b. Chicago, strictl pure, old process lingess 
oil, gt 4 raw, 71c. per gal. arloads, oe a a 


or more bbl., raw, 73c. Five or more bbl., 
than five bbl., raw, 75c. Less than five ‘bb, Meiled, 76¢. 
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To Make a Chimney Flashing 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for a chimney flashing 


HIS is a flashing, made of tin or galvanized 

iron, for a brick chimney on the side of a 

shingled roof and can be put on buildings 
when they are being shingled and the chimney 
built later. Fig. 1 is a plain flashing and the cap 
or counter flashing is the same as in Fig. 3. Fig. 2 
is a flashing with a saddle on the upper side and 
all chimneys should be provided with such. The 
cap flashing is shown in Fig. 3 and this cap is walled 
in by the mason as he is building the chimney and 
the flange should not be less than an inch above 
the top of the flashing, and more would be better. 
Chimneys, even when built for a long time, will 
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settle or get out of plumb and there should be pro- 
vision made that the chimney can move in the flash- 
ing without the part above the flashing being sup- 
ported by the cap flashing resting on the flashing. 
The writer recalls one instance where the flashings 
supported a chimney and on three sides of it there 
was a crevice which at its greatest width was about 
34 in. wide and at one time when the chimney 
burned out the surrounding woodwork was set on 
fire. The cap flashing where it is walled in the 
chimney in a way cuts off the chimney whether a 
one piece or tin shingles are used. Fig. 4 is a flash- 
ing with a saddle whose sides are cut on the pitch 
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of the roof and are the same height above it and the 
cap flashing is made of tin shingles walled into the 
chimney in the form of steps and is called step 
flashing. 

Fig. 14 is a part side elevation of the chimney 
and at right angles to it is drawn the line 1-1’ in 
Fig. 5. Set off on this line the dimensions of the 
chimney and from the points draw perpendiculars, 
to which project the points on the line of the pitch. 
Connecting the intersections will result in the net 
pattern for the flashing in one piece as 1-1’-a’-b-c-d-a, 
and the dotted line j-k-m-n-o that is parallel with 
the pattern edge is the top of the pattern for a step 
flashing pattern. In Fig. 14 the points 1 and 2 are 
on the far side of the chimney and 3 and 4 on the 
near side. a and b are on the pitch on the far side 
and c and d on the near side. a is projected to line 
1, b to line 2, etc. On the ends of the pattern mate- 
rial is allowed to 1-a for a single edge and to 1’-a’ 
for a double edge to make a seam as at D. The four 
sides may also be made in separate pieces and 
seamed as at D. To the edge that intersects the 
plate allowances can be added as at p and g to make 
the seam E or as at r and s to make the seam F. 

Fig. 6 is the pattern for the plate in which the 
line h-i is the top edge when the flashing is plain, 
but must be made wider when there is a saddle. 
Lay out the opening so that the distance a-b will 
be equal to a-b in Figs. 8 and 14, or the length of the 
slant of the roof on the chimney and b-c equal to b-c 
in Fig. 8 or the long side of the chimney. Allow a 
6-in. margin on the front and sides and 8 in. on 
the upper side. If there is to be a saddle bisect b-c 
and draw a perpendicular as long as the slant line 
of the saddle in the side of Fig. 8, or g-e, and from 
e drawing lines to b and c will show the intersec- 
tion of the saddle with the plate. The upper mar- 
gin must then be made wider, as is shown. On the 
opening, material must be allowed, as at G, to make 
the seam F’, or, as at H, to make the seam E. 

For the pattern of the saddle draw a line in Fig. 
9 and erect a perpendicular and make it equal in 
length to the top of the saddle, or f-e in Fig. 8. 
From f set off the lengths f-b and f-c in Fig. 8, 
which is the slant length of the saddle where it in- 


tersects the chimney. From 6 and c draw lines to 


e and then will e-b-c be the net pattern, to which 
ample allowances must be added to make a riveting 
and soldering lap. 

The saddle could be laid out so that it would 
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form part of the flashing and plate, but this means 
more work and nothing substantially gained. As 
the saddle must be backed with wood it is the bet- 
ter plan to make the article as in Fig. 1, set the 
backing into its position and then attach the sheet 
metal saddle covering as at K in Fig. 2. Fig. 19 
shows a method of laying out the wooden backing in 
which 7 is an end view with the pitch of the roof 
laid off. The width of the chimney is c-b and 9g-f 
the height of the backing, as g-f in Fig. 8. These 
pieces can be roughly cut out as there is nothing par- 
ticular about them. 

In Fig. 11 are the pieces of the cap flashing ina 
step flashing. A is the piece that goes on the back, 
B is the piece on the front and C are the tin shingles 
which must at times be cut on the dotted slant 
line, right and left, depending on the pitch of the 
roof. 

When a house is being reshingled and the chim- 
neys are built, the flashing is made in two pieces, 
The sides and the back are made in one piece and 
are slipped onto the chimney. The front and front 
part of the plate are then double-seamed to the part 
in position and soldered. The cap flashing, Fig. 3, 
is then made in two pieces, being joined at the diag- 
onal corners. The mortar must be raked out of the 
joints in the chimney and care should be taken that 
not more length is disturbed than is actually neces- 
sary, as it all weakens the chimney. Tin is fre- 
quently cut into strips from %4 to 1 in. wide, rolled 
and then flattened to make wedges to hold the flash- 
ing in place. The trouble with this is that if the 
wedges do not exactly fit they are apt to raise the 
chimney at a joint and thus cut it in two. The best 
fastener to use is the flashing hook supplied by all 
dealers in architectural sheet metal work and all 
the joints should be neatly pointed, blowing out 
whatever loose mortar there is in the cuts, as this 
loose mortar being dry will absorb the moisture jin 
the pointing mortar and cause it to lose its ad- 
hesive property. 

Fig. 7 shows another method of making a step 
flashing and it consists of adding to the net lines in 
the plate, material for the front, sides and back, 
as shown by the dotted lines. The sides are turned 
at right angles and the front and back to fit the 
particular pitch for which the flashing is made. 
The corners are then filled out with pieces and if 
the material is tin it needs only to be well soldered, 
but if galvanized iron it must also be riveted. 





Saw Makers Kept Things 
Buzzing 


HE annual outing of the employees of the Si- 

monds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., held at 
Lake Dennison on Saturday, Aug. 5, broke all rec- 
ords for enjoyment. The total attendance was over 
500. The fact that the Fitchburg Paper Company 
beat the saw men in an exciting game of baseball 
by the close score of 43 did not detract from the 
merrymaking. There was an all-day buffet lunch 
and field events that included a 100-yd. dash, a three- 
legged race, a shot-putting contest, a 50-yd. swim- 


ming race, boat races and a special 50-yd. dash for 
men who had been making saws for more than 
twenty years. 

After these events a big section of the crowd 
gathered around a spot selected for the renewal of 
the popular wood-swing contest, in which, of course, 
Simonds cross-cut saws were used. The officials of 
the company took so much interest in the buck-saw 
exhibition that the secretary and treasurer went 
into a special contest of their own. 

The annual Simonds outing on such a big scale is 
made possible largely through the generosity of the 
company. So much interest is taken in this event 
that each year outdoes the year before. 
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As necessary 
for the modern 
garage as a 


lock! 


0 one would 

think of build- 
ing a garage with- 
out some means 
for locking the 
door shut. And 
nowadays no one 
who is up-to-date 
builds a garage with- 
out some means of 
locking the door 
open. 








STANLEY Garage Door Holder 


No. 1774 


AVES its -cost many times over by preventing the 
door from swinging shut while the car is entering or leaving 

the garage, and thus saves many dollars which would otherwise 
have to go for repairs to smashed lamps, bent mudguards, scratched 
paint, dented body work, etc. And no repaired car ever looks quite 
like new. 


HEN a man builds a garage he wants 

it right. He is anxious to have every 
device that adds materially to his comfort 
and convenience. The Stanley Garage Holder 
sells on sight. No elaborate sales talk is 
necessary. Everyone sees its great value at a 
glance. 


ERE is a new, profitable, steady, rapid- 

selling staple line for every hardware 
dealer. It is sold to people who want the 
best and who do not hesitate to spend money 
for what they like. Nets you a good profit 
and is something which every car owher can 
and should use. 


Write for the Garage Hardware Catalog “W” to-day. We will do a great 


deal to help you sell Garage Hardware. 


May we tell you about it? A line 


addressed to our Service Department will have prompt and careful attention. 


NEW BRITAIN, 
New York, 100 Lafayette St. 


CONN., U. S. A. 


Chicago, 73 East Lake St. 


See our advertisement on ‘‘Box Strapping’’ in this issue 

















NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Majestic Catalog 


The Majestic Company, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., has recently issued a new 
catalog of Majestic modern building 
specialties. Illustrated and described 
are round Majestic hot-air heaters, 
square heaters, the Majestic “Duplex” 
system of heating, side wall and stack 
branches, first floor and second floor 
side wall and stack fittings, “Minne- 
apolis” heat regulator for hot-air fur- 
naces, Majestic coal chutes for resi- 
dences and store buildings, the Ma- 
jestic burglar-proof basement win- 
dow, porch column bases and several 
types of built-in and underground 
garbage receivers. 


Miller’s « Crow Foot ” 
Wrenches 


Charles Miller, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
recently put on the market a new line 
of “Crow Foot” wrenches. With these 
wrenches is provided a special display 
board that contains seven different 
sizes of this new tool with openings 
to accommodate bolt nuts, hexagon or 
square nuts from % to % in. and cap 
screws from 4 to 1% in. A straight 
wrench is used that has openings to 
fit the square shank of the “Crow 
Foot” wrench. 

This new tool is especially designed 
for use in places where it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to work with 
an S, straight or engineer’s wrench. 

The price per set of Miller’s “Crow 
Foot” wrenches, mounted on a board 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is $8. 
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A set of Miller’s “Crow Foot” wrenches 


Crescent Catalog 


The Crescent Company, Meriden, 
Conn., has recently issued a new cata- 
log of small tools and hardware spe- 
cialties, including hack saw blades, of 
which the company makes a specialty, 
adjustable and solid hack saw frames, 
coping saw blades and frames, hand 
saws, metal cutting saws, glass cut- 
ters, nail sets, prick punches, can 
openers and tack pullers. The cata- 
log contains sixteen pages. 


«Domes of Silence” Bed 
Slides 


Henry W. Peabody & Co., 17 State 
Street, New York City, are now mar- 
keting “Domes of Silence” metallic 














The “Domes of Silence” metallic bed slide 
is illustrated at the top. Below is the me- 
tallic slide 


and wood bed slides that are said to 
glide silently and smoothly over any 
kind of flooring. The metallic bed 
slide has a brass neck which fits 
in the metal bed post. On the bot- 
tom of the slide is a regular “Dome 
of Silence.” The slide is made in %, 
%, 1, 1-1/16, 1%, 1-5/16, 1% and 2- 
in. sizes. The wood bed slide is made 
to fit the %-in. universal socket. The 
“Dome of Silence” used measures 14 
in. in diameter. This slide is espe- 
cially adapted also for heavy arm 
chairs and other massive pieces of 
furniture. 

The retail price per set of four of 
the metallic or wood bed slides is 50c. 


THE UNITED REFRIGERATOR Com- 
PANIES, on Aug. 1, moved its factory 
from Peru, Ind., where it has been 
situated for a number of years, to 
Richmond, Ind. Here it will have a 
capacity of producing approximately 
100,000 refrigerators per year. This 
location is considered particularly 
good, and the facilities for handling 
and shipping of refrigerators will be 
far better than those of former times. 
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Flexible Curved Rule 


The Keuffel & Esser Company, Hp. 
boken, N. J., has recently placed op 
the market a new flexible curved rule 











The Keuffel 4 Esser curved rule 


It is made of black xylonite, notched 
from opposite edges, which makes 
the rule very flexible. On one edge 
is a ruling strip of black xylonite and 
on the other is a metal wire for re 
taining the rule in any curve into 
which it may be bent. Each extrem. 
ity ends in a tangent. 

The new flexible curved rule is 
know as No. 2174. It is made in four 
sizes, 12-, 18-, 24- and 30-in., which 
retail respectively for $1.75, $2.50, 
$3.25 and $4, 


SEIDEL & ANDERSON, Nickerson, 
Neb., have engaged in business, cat- 
rying a stock of the following, o 
which catalogs are requested: Auto 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and_ glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen cab 
inets, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 
games and washing machines. 
business is a wholesale one. 


THE NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, 
a subsidiary of the Torrington Com 
pany, Torrington, Conn., has pu 
chased the Domestic Vacuum Cleanét 
Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
operate the Worcester plant in cor 
nection with the Standard Compaly 
of Torrington. The Worcester fim 
has had a rapid growth and F. J 
Quist, its founder, will remain with 
the business for a time. The ne 
officers are: F. P. Weston, president; 
G. Q. Porter, vice-president 
treasurer; F. J. Quist, assi 
treasurer; A. T. Quist, clerk; dire 
tors, F. P. Weston, G. Q. Porter, J. 
H. Graham, William R. Reid, F. & 
Quist. 
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Goods Well Packed Are 
Half Sold 


When the manufacture of R-W Products is completed; when they 
are ready for shipment to you, they are painted and finished so as to 
present the most attractive appearance on your show floor, and to give 
our mutual customers the service they expect. 

But unless the goods are well crated and packed the rough 
handling en route may spoil all our good intentions. 

How well R-W Products are crated is vouched for by the above 
fac-simile letter. 
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« Rolamat” Wooden Mat- 
ting 

The Keystone Wire Matting Com- 
pany, Inc., Beaver Falls, Pa., recent- 
ly placed on the market the “Rola- 
mat,” a sanitary, flexible wooden mat- 
ting for use in soda fountains, cafes, 
meat-markets, bakeries, bath houses, 
kitchens and in similar places where 
the floors are usually damp or wet. 

The “Rolamat” is made of high- 
grade hard maple strips, 1% in. wide 
and % in. thick securely fastened in 
such a manner that the mat can be 
rolled easily. The strips are thor- 
oughly oiled and will not absorb 
moisture. A mat of this kind is said 
to be much more restful for the feet 
than a cement or tile floor often used 
in the places for which the “Rolamat” 
is designed. 

This wooden matting can be had in 
widths varying every two inches from 
18 to 36 in. It is made in any length 
desired but 10 and 12-ft. lengths are 
recommended as these sizes can be 
handled easily. 


Rochester « Au Gratin ” 
Set 


The Rochester Stamping Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade an individual 
“Au Gratin” set with handsome nick- 
eled containers of new design. These 
containers have vitrified, heat-proof 
china insets that are artistically deco- 
rated by hand. 

Each individual set is packed in a 
colored box, lined with silk that har- 














A new Rochester “Au Gratin” set 


monizes with the color scheme of the 
set itself. A card printed in colors 
which may be attached to the front 
of the box is supplied free. This 
gives a little information about the 
set and the price. 


THE BuFFALO SLED COMPANY, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of the auto wheel coasters, Buf- 
falo steering sleds and other play 
vehicles, has found it necessary to 
materially increase its manufacturing 
facilities. One factory has been added 
in North Tonawanda, and one in 
Tonawanda, N. Y., so that the com- 
pany now has four factories, two in 
the first-named city, one in the second 
and one in Preston, Ontario. 


THE SANITARY WIRE Door MAT 
ComMPANY, Chicago, Ill., has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $2,500 by 
James A. Flinn, E. M. Dowd and 
Albert N. Charles, 155 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. 














“Rolamat” flexible wooden matting 


Folding Washer 


Charles Person, 1101 Ellsworth 
Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo., has recently 
placed on the market a new folding 














Person's folding washer attached to an 
ordinary washtub 
washer that is said to fit in a washtub 
of any size. It is equipped with a 
dasher of special design. Two gal- 
vanized sheet-iron covers are provided 
to prevent the water from splashing 
over the sides of the tub. The washer 
can be attached by simple connections. 
The new folding washer is light in 
weight and is easy to operate. It can 
be folded when not in use, 


Icy-Hot Chocolate Pot 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently placed on 
the market the Icy-Hot chocolate pot, 
which will keep its contents hot for 














The Icy-Hot vacuum chocolate pot 


twenty-four hours or cold for three 
days, owing to the vacuum bottle in- 
corporated in it. 

The capacity of this vacuum choco- 
late pot is rated at one pint, but ac- 
cording to the manufacturer it will 
hold in reality 24 oz. or 1% pt. The 
chocolate pot is of handsome design 
with a durable nickel-plated case. 


«“ Rainfall ” Sprinkler 


The Star Brass Works, 319.33; 
North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
recently placed on the market a ney 
lawn sprinkler known as the “Rap. 
fall.” It is specially designed for 
irrigating purposes and for watering 
large areas. It will, in proportion to 
its size, discharge a great deal of 
water and cover a large area. It is 
said to sprinkle the water vey 
evenly. The water is discharged in 
drops from which fact the sprinkler 
derives its name of “Rainfall.” 

The “Rainfall” sprinkler has an 
iron base which rests solidly on th 
ground and which cannot upset from 
the action of the sprinkler head. The 
head itself is constructed entirely of 
brass, equipped with bell-metal ball- 
bearings. Under ordinary pressure 


i 











The “Rainfall” sprinkler 





it is said that the sprinkler will wate 
evenly an area of from 40 to 50 ft. 
diameter. 

The head is tapped to fit standarl 
%-in. iron pipe and can be used # 
standpipes for overhead irrigating 
systems. 


THE Fostorra Screw ComMPANt, 
Fostoria, Ohio, has recently comp 
an office building 25 x 35 ft. The spat 
formerly used by the office will ® 
converted into tool rooms and me 
machines will be installed. 


THE UNITED CUTLERY COMPAM, 
Inc., 170 East Houston Street, Nev 
York City, has been incorpora 
a capital of $20,000 by H. B, A? 
and F. E. Silverman and A. 


Tue NevuBert & Weser Mrs. Olt 
PANY, Seattle, Wash., has been inet 
porated for $10,000, and plans 
establishment of a factory to malt 
facture store fixtures. 
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’ i & k Ch WITH YOUR BRAKE 
Dont Lake Chances (nine business 
There is good money for you in Brake Lining Renewals. And if you choose 
GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining for every job there is a big opportunity for 
you to build permanent, profitable business not only on renewals but on other 
automobile accessories as well. Your customers depend on your judgment, 
and GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining will back your good workmanship to the 


limit. 


GARCO is not affected 


GARCO will not heat 
by water, oil, grease or 


or burn. It is solidly 
woven from high grade 
asbestos, and may be 
drilled instead of punched 
for the insertion of rivets. 


dirt. It costs your cus- 
tomer less per mile of 
use; and every renewal 
job brings you a good, 
substantial profit. 


We also manufacture a special type lining for Ford Transmission 
Bands, put up in rolls and complete sets with rivets. The 
GARCO Line includes a complete line of Asbestos Automobile 
Specialties. 


Your Jobber can supply you with GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining. We will 
gladly give you full information—tell you about our interesting dealer’s prop- 
osition if you will write us direct. 


GENERAL ASBESTOS @® RUBBER.CO. 
Main Offices and Factories: CHARLESTON, S. C.¥~ 
A Complete Stock Is Carried At Our Branches;— 


58 Warren Street, New York 312 FirstgAvenue,$Pittsburgh 
530 Goldengate Avenue, San Francisco 
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One Automobile for Every 
25 People by 1917 


On Jan. 1, 1916, there was approxi- 
mately one automobile used in this 
country for every forty-four people. 
That proportion is to some slight ex- 
tent figurative as many automobile 
owners have more than one car. But 
by dividing the population of the 
United States at the beginning of this 
year by the number of automobiles 
owned at that time, we obtain the re- 
sult of approximately forty-four. 
From present predictions, based on the 
number of automobiles manufactured 
so far this year there will be at the 
beginning of 1917 one automobile in 
use for every twenty-five persons. 

It was estimated at the beginning 
of 1916 that 1,000,000 automobiles 
would be made during this year. 
Some of the most sanguine of automo- 
bile prophets predicted that the mark 
would be nearer to 1,500,000. That 
mark seems certain to be reached. 
The Automobile in making a careful 
compilation of figures for the first 
half of the year found that American 
factories have produced 754,902 pas- 
senger automobiles, more than half of 
the number set as a maximum produc- 
tion. The latter half of the year is 
almost certain to outdo the first six 
months and the production without a 
reasonable doubt will reach this year 
the high mark of 1,500,000 cars. If 
this number be added to those already 
in operation on Jan. 1, there will be 
a total of 3,945,664 automobiles. In 
the United States 2,445,664 were 
registered last year. There would be 
some slight revision necessary to ac- 
count for the cars put out of com- 
mission .during 1916, but it is con- 
fidently expected that the output this 
year in excess of 1,500,000 will com- 
pensate this slight loss. Considering 
$500 as the average cost of a car, a 
price which is in reality far too low, 
the total number in use will represent 
in round figures an investment of 
$2,000,000,000. 

A serviceable automobile could be 
bought ten years ago for not less than 


$2,000. Five years ago there was a 
strictly limited choice below $1,000. 
To-day there are at least fourteen 
standard makes of cars which sell for 
less than $700 and from any one of 
them more consistent service can be 
expected than from the more expen- 
sive machines of a dozen years ago. 
A great many of these cars are priced 
at a substantial amount below the 
$700 mark. The motor car has be- 
come literally less costly than a pair 
of good horses at the first price and 
in most cases very much less expen- 
sive to maintain. The price of cars 
sold below the mark we have men- 
tioned seems to average a cost of 
about $20 per horsepower, a mark 
that, ten years ago, would have been 
considered absurd. 

For an industry that is practically 
but ten years old, the automobile pro- 
duction has thriven wonderfully, as is 
shown by a comparison of the regis- 
tration in 1906, when there were but 
48,000 cars on the books, and the fig- 
ures of 1916 that show a total of 2,- 
445,664, which is probably a trifle less 
than the total number of cars actually 
in use as some States do not require 
annual registration. 


“ Vapor-Tight ” Piston 
Ring 
The Baker Valve Company, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., is now marketing to the 
automobile accessories trade the “Va- 














The “Vapor-Tight” piston ring 


por-Tight” piston ring, which until re- 
cently was manufactured by the 
company for its own use in making 
piston valves for steam engines and 
cylinder pistons for both steam and 
gas engines. 

The “Vapor-Tight” piston ring is 
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made in two pieces. The inner ring 
completely fills the angle of the outer 
ring and allows no opening on the in 
side edge. It is said that when the 
ring is placed in a perfect groove no 
vapor can leak past it. 

Only two rings for each cylinder are 
needed. One is to prevent the oil 
from entering the combustion cham- 
ber and the other is to make perfect 
compression. It is said that no pins 
are needed in “Vapor-Tight” rings. A 
special split in the inner ring elimi 
nates them. 

It is claimed that the outa 
wearing surface of ‘“Vapor- 
rings is proof against cutting or geo” 
ing of the cylinder. 


Old Established Concern 
Enters Accessory Field 


The Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers 
of billiard tables, bowling alleys and 
hard rubber sporting goods articles, 
has recently increased its rubber fae- 
tory capacity to allow space for the 
manufacture of automobile rubber 
parts and accessories. It is said that 
the new line will include practically 
every article made of rubber that can | 
be used on an automobile from tites 
to the very smallest items. 

A newly erected addition to the 
factory at Muskegon, Mich., will be 
used in which to manufacture the 
Brunswick “Skid-Not” tire which, at- 
cording to the manufacturer, will be 
of the wrapped-tread single-cure type 
with a black tread and black side 
walls. Modern equipment is being it- 
stalled and deliveries are expected 
begin shortly. 

One of the items in the new line 
which the company expects to feature 
is a self-healing tube... 

The company has secured J. E. Dut 
field, formerly western managef df 
the Thermoid Rubber Company 
more recently with the United Stat — 
Rubber interests to act in the = 
ity of sales manager for the enum 
rubber goods and automobile 
sories division. 
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are using this page to tell you 

of the big possibilities in selling 

Viking Spark Plugs. At regu- 

lar intervals we shall call to 

your attention the different fea- 

tures which make for these possibilities. 


In a few words we believe the Viking 
Spark Plug is the very best spark plug 
made and is furnished in sizes to fit any 
motor. Viking Spark Plugs possess sell- 
ing points that make them in great de- 
mand, easy to sell, are placed in the 
hands of a customer with a written 
guarantee to satisfy without question, 
and they will net you a bigger profit 
than the cheaper kind of plugs. 


For a good sound selling article they can- 
not be beaten and we shall prove it to 
you if you will give us an opportunity 
to do soand read our advertisements as 
they appear in this paper periodically. 
If you wish to take advantage of the 
moment write to us to-day and get all 
the details without waiting further. 


Viking Spark Plugs are sold only 
through legitimate dealers. 


The John MacGregor 
Company, Inc. 
ROSLINDALE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Magic Spray 


The Auto Spray Company, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., has recently placed on 
the market a cleanser, disinfectant 
and polisher known as “Magic” spray. 
It is applied to furniture, floors, 
leather chairs, woodwork of all kinds, 
oilcloth, linoleum, automobile bodies, 
etc., by means of a sprayer. It is 
then wiped off by means of a soft 
cloth. It is said to leave the article 
bright, clean and sanitary. 

In addition to its polishing qualities, 
“Magic” spray is said to be an ex- 
cellent germicide. 


New Package for “Vul-Kit” 


The C. A. Shaler Company, Waupun, 
Wis., manufacturer of the Shaler 
vulcanizer, has recently announced to 
the trade that hereafter the Shaler 
“Vul-Kit,” a tire repair outfit for 
casings and tubes, will be sold in an 
attractive new package printed in red 
and black, a one-color reproduction of 
which is shown in the accompanying 














The new package for the Shaler “Vul-Kit” 


illustration. The “Ford-Kit,” a repair 
outfit designed especially for the Ford 
automobiles, will be packed in a sim- 
ilar carton. 


Sheridan Commercial Car 


The Sheridan Commercial Car Com- 
pany, 1509 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently announced 
to the automobile trade the Sheridan 
half-ton commercial automobile. The 
Sheridan weighs approximately 1500 
Ib. Loaded to capacity its weight is 
about 2500 lb., yet, according to the 
manufacturer, the 22-hp. en bloc motor 
with which it is equipped is designed 














The Sheridan half-ton commercial car, completely equipped 


and built to carry much more than 
that load. 

The Sheridan commercial car is com- 
pletely equipped. It has a stake-and- 
canopy-top body fitted with storm cur- 
tains on two sides and back, and with 
a wind-shield inclosing the entire 
front. There are rear and front 
lights. A horn and “Prest-O-Lite” 
tank are part of the regular equip- 
ment. 

The Sheridan motor is of the four- 
cylinder, four-cycle type. The trans- 
mission is of the selective type with 
three speeds forward and one reverse. 
A Bosch magneto is part of the equip- 
ment. Either wire or wood wheels can 
be furnished. It has a wheel base of 
104 in. and a tread of 36 in. The 
road clearance is 10 in.; 30 by 3-in. 
wheels and 31 by 3%-in. oversize 
“Goodyear” tires are used. The body 
back of the seat measures 44 in. in 
width, 56 in. in length and 9 in. in 
depth. 

The price of the Sheridan commer- 
cial car completely equipped is $540 
f.o.b. Harvey, Ill. The price of the 
chassis only is $490. 


« Presteel” Crown Fenders 


The Midland Supply Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, has recently an- 
nounced to the trade “Presteel” crown 
fenders for Ford cars. 

It is said that these fenders can be 
easily applied with the same running 
board and dust shield as are now on 








An attachment that converts the Ford car into a one-ton truck 


the Ford car, and without changing 
the fender irons in’ any way. The 
fenders are made of 20-gage special 
fender steel, equipped. with 16-gage 











¢ 
“Presteel” crown fenders for Ford care 


toe irons for fastening. They &te 
given three coats of baked-on black 
enamel. All joints are electrically 
welded and all wearing parts are re- 
inforced. The tops are _ invisibly 
strengthened with 10-gage steel wire. 

“Presteel” fenders have a 3-in 
visor, a %-in. crown and are 9 in. 
wide. This design allows them to ex- 
tend an extra inch beyond the side of 
the wheel. 

The weight of a set of four pieces, 
carefully crated is 80 lb. 


Truck Attachment for 
Ford Cars 


The Automobile Manufacturing & 
Engineering Company, 602 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has placed on 
the market a special truck unit for 
attachment to the chassis of the power 
plant of the Ford automobile. 

The frame is made of 4 x 2% % 
3/16 in. pressed steel. It is bolted to 
the chassis of the power plant, which 
forms a sub-frame for the truck at- 
tachment. The springs are so con- 
structed that the rear cross-spring 
acts as an auxiliary when carrying bed 
light load up to 500 lb. The load is 
transferred to the side springs when 
the full capacity of 2000 Ib. is carried. 
It is said, however, that the truck 
can be overloaded 50 per cent. 

The new truck complete sells for 
$750. The special unit furnished 
the company can be attached to the 
Ford car in about five hours for $350 
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AS a progressive dealer in touch with the 
latest trade demands, you know that 
car-owners demand elegance as well as 
service in tires. 


You know that Firestone Tires for 16 years have 
been famous for maximum mileage with the limit 
of security and easy riding. 





And now comes this latest development of the Firestone spe- 
cialized building—the tire with Red Side Wall and Black 
Tread—giving all the Firestone extras with the added touch 
of handsome appearance. 


Firestone 


Tires, Tubes and Accessories 


Answer a constant call of that vast and growing army, the 
motor public, to whom your service will mean the extreme 
degree of satisfaction. 


To you it will mean a profitable, quick-moving trade. Our co- 
operation (in a multitude of big and little things) is back of 
every dealer who sells Firestone. 


Firestone Cementless Patch Free 


Let us send you a Firestone Cementless Patch free— 
also copy of book, “Mileage Talks” No. 82. These 
patches represent the high quality of the entire 
Firestone accessory line. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


** America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





Hardware 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE 


HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—The Heber Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company will occupy the lower portion of the building 
it is now erecting on Main Street about Oct. 1. 


SARASOTA, FLA.—Owen Burns has purchased P. D. 
Lacy’s half interest in the Archibald Hardware Company. 
J. G. Archibald, owner of the other half interest, will con- 
tinue as manager. The concern expects to occupy its new 
two-story building within the next few months, which will 
be equipped with new and up-to-date fixtures. Catalogs re- 
quested covering store fixtures, shelving, etc. 


MIDVALE, IDAHO.—J. L. Keithly has completed plans for 
the erection of a modern brick building on the ground now 
occupied by his present business. The structure will be 100 
x 100 ft., and is to have a full cement basement. The stock is 
being removed to temporary quarters. Mr. Keithly wilf oc- 
cupy the new building about Oct. 1. 


AUGUSTA, ILL.—George H. Minier is purchaser of the 
stock of hardware, pumps, agricultural implements, roofing, 
etc., of W. A. Steinbarger. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The Sargent-Tordoff hardware store 
has been opened at 129 North Genesee Street, where a com- 
plete stock of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bi- 
cycles, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
mechanics’ tools, sporting goods, silverware, galvanized and 
tin sheets, etc., will be carried. The members of the firm 
are E. T. Sargent and H. G. Tordoff. 


MARION, IND.—Oren E. Kem has purchased the interest 
of William H. Charles in the Marion Hardware Company, 
501-503 South Washington Street. The business is both a 
wholesale and retail one. 


PLYMOUTH, IND.—John W. Winenger, of the firm of 
Lawrence & Winenger, has sold his interest in the hardware 
business to Charles F. Lawrence, who will continue it under 
his own name. 


BUCKEYE, IOWA.—The hardware store of Frederick Nolte 
has been sold to Charles Ackerman, who will take possession 
in January, 1917. 


CARROLL, IOWA.—A. C. Sieverding has bought the stock 
of hardware, etc., from G. C. Pettit. 


HAMPTON, IOWA.—The Gibson Company has changed 
hands. P. C. Murphy and L. Rowson are the new owners. 


MASSENA, IOWA.—Pouder & Dilger are successors to E. 
P. Bennett. Their stock comprises a line of baseball goods, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on hardware and 
implements. 


WEST MONROE, IOWA.—W. R. Mitchell & Co., Inc., have 
succeeded W. R. Mitchell. 


BLUFF CITY, KAN.—W. M. Lewis and C. W. Clift & Son 
have disposed of their stock to C. R. Clift, who requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps. ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
p= etal goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


LA CYGNE, KAN.—The stock of D. H. Aul & Son has 
been sold to H. W. Hartman. 


MORAN, KAN.—The W. J. Rumbel Lumber Company has 
purchased the stock of building paper, galvanized and tin 
sheets, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, lime and cement and 
prepared roofing of G. L. Merrill. Catalogs requested. 


SALINA, KAN.—J. W. Jones has disposed of his stock 
to C. B. Myers. The new owner requests catalogs on gen- 
eral hardware and harness. 


WENHAM, MASS.—William P. Porter has purchased the 
hardware store of George Checketts. Catalogs requested. 


CLARKSVILLE. MICH.—The Justin Brothers implement 
stock has been sold. F. N. Birchard, the purchaser, requests 
catalogs on wagons and buggies. 


NEW MUNICH, MINN.—The Geidl Hardware Company 
stock is now in the possession of Link & Dupuis. 


OAK PARK, MINN.—Nelson Brothers have started in 
business here, dealing in automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
aes. hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
arm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


RENVILLE, MINN.—S. A. Smith & Son have recently pur- 
chased the stock of the W. Sander Company and consolidated 
it with their own. 3 

WARROAD, MINN.—The Townsend hardware store hag 
been sold to John E. Wahlberg. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—F. J. Genser & Son have com- 
menced business and will carry a stock consisting of bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
shelf hardware, washing machines, heating stoves, etc. 


RICHMOND, MO.—Frederick G. Harrison is having the ‘ 


basement of his store concreted for use as a storage room. 


WEST PLAINS, MO.—The Reames Hardware & Furniture 
Company, of 17-19 Washington Avenue, has bought the stock 
of William Langston. Catalogs r 
cessories, baseball goods, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, furniture de- 
partment, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, se 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware and washing machines, 


GEYSER, MONT.—The Geyser Implement Company has 
been organized and incorporated to deal in the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories belt- 
ing and packing, cream separators, electrical household spe-+ 
cialties, gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry 
supplies, pumps, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


HELENA, MONT.—M. V. Wilson and his son, Ceetl 
V. Wilson, are now sole owners of the Helena Hardware — 
Company, having purchased the interest of T. F. McLaughlin 
in the firm. 


ARLINGTON, NEB.—The stock of belting and packing, 
cream separators, gasoline engines, cutlery, washing ma- 
chines, etc., owned by Clyde Cook has been bought by the Ar- 
lington Implement Company, which requests catalogs. 


BERTRAND. NEB.—The Fairchild Hardware Company 
will shortly commence the erection of a new building. 


ELMWOOD, NEB.—L. W. Roettger has sold out to Alford 
Brothers. Catalogs requested on baseball goods, belting an 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crea 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes a 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


RAVENNA, NEB.—The A. G. Hunt hardware business is 
now owned by Eugene R. Kean. 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y¥.—Robert Cunningham and Harry 
Utley have taken charge of the C. D. Becker hardware store, 
which has been established for 25 years. 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y.—The hardware stock of N. D. 
Olmstead & Co., purchased by Ayres & Bishop, has been re- 
arranged and increased. 


ARVILLA. N. D.—The E. T. Everson hardware store has 
been bought by D. E. Maxson & Co. 


BROCKET, N. D.—Schuldt Bros. have established them- 
selves in business here, handling automobile accessories. base- 
ball goods, cutlery, mechanics’ tools, etc. Catalogs requested 
on belting. 


CANAL FULTON, OHIO.—Myers Bros. have disposed of 
their stock to the Myers Brand Company. 


MILLERSPORT, OHIO.—The hardware stock recently 
bought by Bail & Silvus has been invoiced, and the new 
owners are now in charge. Catalogs requested on general 
hardware. 


EUGENE. ORE.—Alterations have been_completed on the — 


interior of the hardware store of Hauser Bros. at 856 Will- 
amette Street. The concern has branch stores at Salem and 
Albany. 


ST. HELENS, ORE.—The St. Helens Hardware Company 
has bought the stock of the Muckle Hardware Company. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Adoue-Keown Hardware Company, 
Inc., is successor to the Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Company. 


COVINGTON, VA.—The C. A. Fudge Hardware Company 
has commenced the erection of a new building. 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT.—The La Fountain Wool- 
an Company has moved its stock into a new store on Bridge 
treet. 


FOLLANSBEE, W. VA.—George Park has recently com- 
pleted an addition to his present store building, 20 x 30 ft., of 
fireproof construction with cement floor. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—Work will shortly be com- 
menced on the building which is being erected by the Otte- 
Pettit Hardware Company on South Fourth Street. 


uested on automobile ac- — 
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